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[From the Prairie Farmer.] 


North American Bee-keepers’ Association. 


Feb. 10th, 1870, Prof. A. J. Cook, Secretary | 
of the Michigan Bee-keepers’ Association, issued | 
a circular, which he’ mailed to the members of | 
that Association, to the prominent bee-keepers of 
other States and to the press, inviting everybody 
interested to meet at Lansing, Michigan, on the 
2ist of March, for the purpose of discussing | 
special questions on the subject of Bee Culture, 
prominent among which would be the holding of | 
a National Bee-keepers’ Convention, at some | 
central point during the year. On the day | 
announced, the Convention was held at Lansing, | 
and the question of holding a National Conven- | 
tion was discussed with the wildest enthusiasm. | 

| 


As was anticipated, the discussion resulted in a | 
call to the bee-keepers of America for a National 
Convention, to be held in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The location was happily chosen, and has given 
very general satisfaction, it being centrally 
located, and readily accessible by a complete 
net-work of railroads. 

Accordingly, on the 21st of December (the day | 
finally fixed upon,) a large numbrr of the most 
prominent and enterprising of bee-keepers of the 
United States and Canada, met in convention at 
the House of Representatives, in Indianapolis, 
and held six sessions, the last one ending at mid- 
night on the 22d of December. Every seat in 
the house was occupied ; the States represented 
being Indiana, Tlinois, Michigan, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Kentucky, lowa, New York, Tennessee, 
Missouri, and Pennsylvania. Delegates were 
also present from Utah and Canada. On the 
whole, it is safe to assume that never in the his- 
tory of America has bee culture been represented 
in a convention by so large an assemblage of 
wide-awake, intelligent, and enterprising bee- 
keepers. 


OUTLINES OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


The Convention was called to order at 10 
o’clock by A. F. Moon, President of the Michi- 
gan Bee-keepers’ Association, who was elected 
temporary President, and M. M. Baldridge, of 
Illinois, temporary Secretary. 

On motion of Dr. Bohrer, of Indiana, a com- 
mittee of one member from each State repre- 








sented, was appointed to prepare a Constitution 
and to nominate officers, viz. : Z. 8. Richardson, 
of Indiana; Ezra Rood, of Michigan; D. L. 
Adair, of Kentucky ; M. L. Dunlap, of Illinois ; 
Aaron Benedict, of Ohio; Adam Grimm, of 
Wisconsin ; Elisha Gallup, of Iowa; Dr. T. B. 
Hamlin, of Tennessee ; Robert Bickford, of New 
York; W. D. Roberts, of Utah Territory ; 
Daniel McIlvain, of Pennsylvania; J. L. Smith, 
of Missouri, and Wm. F. Clark, of Canada. 

On motion of Dr. Hamlin, a committee of 
three was appointed to prepare subjects for dis- 
cussion, viz. : Wm. T. Gibson, of Indiana; Dr. 
Bohrer, of Indiana, and Henry Nesbit, of Ken- 
tucky. 

Pending the action of the above committees. 
the President addressed the Convention in regard 
to the objects of the same, and briefly touched 
upon several points respecting the management 
of the honey bee. A portion of the time was oc- 
cupied by questions and responses from Messrs. 
Burbank, of Kentucky; Salisbury, of Illinois ; 


_ Conklin, of Ohio; Hicks, of Indiana, and Allen, 


of New York. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The committce on organization reported the 
following 


CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE 1. Name.—This society shall be 
known as the ‘‘ North American Bee-keepers’ 
Association.”’ 

Art. 2. Object.—Its object shall be to promote 
the interests of bee culture throughout the North 
American Continent. 

Ant. 3. Officers.—The officers shall consist of 
a President, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, and Treasurer. 

Art. 4. Executive Committee.—The executive 
committee shall consist of the officers of the As- 
sociation. 

Art. 5. Election of Officers.—All the officers 
of this Society shall be elected annually by 
ballot. 

Art. 6. Membership.— Any person may become 
a member of this Association by the annual pay- 
ment of one dollar to its funds. 

Art. 7. Meelings.—The Association shall meet 
annually. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by Samuel Wagner, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, 
Washington. 
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AMENDMENTS. 


Art. 8. Honorary Members.—This Association 
may, from time to time, elect suitable persons as 
honorary members, 

Art. 9.—This constitution may be amended, 
or rescinded, at any annual meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of all the members in attendance. 


The constitution as above was adopted. The 


of New York, in which he called attention to a 
circular of invitation for the union of all bee- 
keepers in a convention soon to be held in Cin- 


| cinnati, Ohio. 


committee recommended the following as offi- | 


cers during the meeting : 


President, A. F. Moon, Paw Paw, Mich. 

Vice-President, Elisha Gallup, Orchard, Iowa. 
' Vice-President, Dr. G. Bohrer, Alexandria, 
nd. 

Secretary, M. M. Baldridge, St. Charles, Ills., 

Assistant Secretary, Wm. F. Clarke, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Treasurer, N. C. Mitchell, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The report was accepted, and the committee 
discharged. 


Mr. L. Dunlap moved to receive Mr. King’s 
letter and place it among the records of this 
Association. Adopted. 

Robert Bickford, who was present at the last 
meeting of the Northeastern Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation, and is, we believe, a member of the 
same, was called upon to state what transpired 
at that meeting respecting a National Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati. He replied briefly, by saying 
that some of the members of that Association 
manifested a desire to have the National Con- 


| vention held at Cincinnati instead of at Indian- 


| 


President Moon returned thanks for the honor | 
conferred upon him, and expressed the desire | 


that he might be the means of promoting the 
best interests of the Association and bee culture 
generally. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TOPICS FOR 
DISCUSSION. 


The following order of business was presented 
for the action of the convention. 

1. Opening Address. By Dr. G. Bohrer, Alex- 
andria, Ind. 

2. The General Management of the Apiary in 
Spring, Summer, and Winter. By T. R. Allen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

3. Foul-brood and other Bee Maladies. By 
Robert Bickford, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

4. The Italian Bee. By Aaron Benedict, Ben- 
nington, O. 

5. Natural and Artificial Swarming and the 
Increase of Stocks. By Elisha Gallup, Orchard, 
lowa. 

6. Queen Raising. By Dr. T. B. Hamlin, 
Edgefield Junction, Tenn. 

7. Bee Pasturage. By Wm. F. Clarke, Guelph, 
Canada. 

8. Transferring Bees. By Dr. G. 


Bohrer, 
Alexandria, Ind. 


apolis, but he was not aware that any one was 
authorized to call such a convention. He did not 
know that such a call had been made until he 
read it in Mr. King’s paper. It was his belief 
that Mr. King must have made the call on his 
own responsibility. 

Wm. F. Clarke moved that the chair appoint 
a committee of three to consider the subject 


| matter of Mr. King’s letter, and to report their 


investigations in writing. Thereupon the chair 
appointed, as this committee, Messrs. Clarke, 
Gibson and Bohrer. A. Salisbury, of Illinois, 
and Dr. Hamlin, of Tennessee, were added to 
that committee, on motion of Mr. Dunlap. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


At the proper time, the following report was 
presented to the convention : 

The committee to whom was referred the com- 
munication from H. A. King to N. C. Mitchell, 
relating to a bond of union among American 
bee-keepers, have had the same under considera- 
tion, and desire to submit the following resolu- 
tion for the action of the Convention : 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as we have been 
unable to find anything in the conduct of parties 
concerned in the call for this convention calcu- 
lated to prevent a bond of perfect union among 
the bee-keepers of America, we hereby extend a 
cordial invitation to Mr. King, and to all others, 
to attend the next meeting of this Association, 
and identify themselves with its history and op- 


erations, 


9. The Best Method of Obtaining and Market- | 


ing Surplus Honey. By Adam Grimm, Jefferson, | 


Wisconsin. 

10. The Egyptian Bee. 
Indianapolis. 

11. Artificial Honey Comb. By Robert Bick- 
ford, Seneca Falls, New York. 

12. Bee Culture in Utah. By Wm. D. Roberts, 
Provo City, Utah. 


The above topics were taken up during the 


report of the discussions. We learn, however, 
that they will soon be published in pamphlet 
form, by the executive committee, and will be 
sent, free of charge, to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. Applications for the pamphlet should 
be sent to the Secretary, at St. Charles, Il. 

N. C. Mitchell read a letter from H. A. King, 


By N. C. Mitchell, | 


Wm. F. Clark moved to adopt the report, and 
to appoint three delegates to represent this As- 
sociation in the Cincinnati convention, and effect 
a reconciliation, if possible. The motion pre- 
vailed, whereupon L. C. Francis, of Illinois, Dr. 
G. Bohrer, of Indiana, and Elisha Gallup, of 
Iowa, were appointed delegates. 

We now desire to add that if Mr. King, or his 
represen atives, had submitted a plan to the As- 


| sociation on which to base a union, it is very 


| probable that different measures would have been 
convention, but we shall not be able to give a | 


adopted. It occurs to us that the ship was in 
troubled waters, with no pilot to guide her, for 
which the Convention was not responsible. 

Mr. Dunlap moved the appointment of a com- 


| mittee of three to examine the bee-hives on ex- 





hibition in the city, and to report to the conven- 
tion the particular excellencies or advantages of 
each. He did not desire the committee to repoit 
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in favor of any hive, but simply to inform the 
Association as to the peculiar features in each. 

Ezra Rood, of Michigan, could not imagine 
what good such a report would do. He would 
prefer to have a definite report in favor of the 
best hive. 


Messrs. Wright and Smith would prefer to have | 
the hives, machines, &c., brought before the | 


Convention and exhibited, with brief explana- 
tions. 


As this proposition seemed to meet the | 


wishes of the Association, Mr. Dunlap withdrew | 


his motion and the following was substituted : 
R solced, That if any member of the Conven- 

tion has any article of value to the bee-keepers, 

he be allowed five minutes for exhibiting and 


A. M., December 22d. Carried. 


The following is a complete list of the articles 
exhibited, but for the want of room we will have 
to omit their respective names and explanations : 


Eighteen movable comb hives; three cages 
for tertilizing queens in confinement; three 
queen nurseries ; two feeders for supplying bees 
with honey ; one trap for catching queens and 
drones when leaving the hives; one wax ex- 
tractor, and four machines for extracting honey 
from comb. 


The exhibitions and explanations consumed 
more time than was at first anticipated. We 


Vice Presidents—Wwm. F. ( lark, Guelph, Can- 
ada; Dr. T. B. Hamlin, Edgefield Junciion, 
Tenn.; Robert Bickford, Seneca Falls, New 
York; Elisha Gallup, Orchard, Iowa; A. F. 
Moon, Paw Paw, Mich. 

Secretary—M. M. Baldwin, St. Charles, Ill. 

Treasurer—N. C. Mitchell, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


By M. L. Dunlap, of Champaign, II. : 
1. Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 


| instructed to publish the proceedings of this 
| Association in pamphlet form at the earliest 


would therefore suggest, that in case the matter | 
be taken up again that a day be set apart ex- | 


pressly for that purpose. This would give ex- 
hibitors-ample time to show and explain their 


invention and the Association an opportunity to | 


ask questions. 


At the close of the hive exhibition, the Presi- | 
dent announced that the hour fixed upon by the | 


Convention had arrived for 
officers fur the ensuing year. 

The President appointed the Secretaries, 
Messrs. Baldridge and Clarke, as tellers. 

On motion of Rh. C. Otis, ot Wisconsin, the Rev. 
Mr. Langstroth was made an honorary member 
of the Association. 

In view of what Mr. Langstroth has already 
done in promoting the interests of bee-keeping, 
not only in this but in other countries by the 
introduction of an improved system of bee man- 
agement, Mr. Otis moved that Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, of Oxford, Ohio, be crowned with the 
honor of being the President of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-keepers’ Association for the ensuing 
year. 

The motion was warmly seconded, and there 
being no other nomination, Mr. M. L. Dunlap 


moved that President Moon be authorized to | 


cast the unanimous vote of the Association. 

The motion prevailed, and the tellers an- 
nounced the result of the ballot. On motion the 
Secretary was instructed to notify Mr. Lang- 
stroth of his election. 

On motion of Mr. W. F. Clarke, the Constitu- 
tion was amended so as to provide for three ad- 
ditional Vice Presidents, making the number 
five instead of two. 


The following officers were unanimously 
elected : 


the election of | 





practicable day, provided the junds will warrant, 


/& OS | and that the Secretary forward a copy to each 
explaining the same, beginning at ten o'clock, | , ” 


member as soon as published. 


By Robert Bickford, of New York: 


2. Resolved, That the treasurer be instructed 
to pay the stenographer, who has been reporting 
the proceedings of this Association, the sum of 
twenty dollars, his demand as compensation for 
two days’ services. 

3. Resolved, That the Stenographer’s Report 
now belongs exclusively to the Association, that 
it shall remain in the posse-sion of the reporter, 
and that it shall not be accessible to any one ex- 
cept the Executive Committee, unless by special 
permission from said Committee. 


By Ezra Rood, of Wayne, Mich. : 


4. Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
be instructed to select from the Stenographer’s 
Report whatever they may deem proper for pub- 
lication, and, if necessary, to use the credit of 
this Association in publishing the pamphlet; in 
short, to have full control of the subject matter. 


[The officers of the Association appointed the 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and Treasurer as 
the Publishing Committee. This action is an 
important one, as it will enable the Publishing 
Committee to do business with less friction of 
machinery. ] 


By Wm. R. King, of Illinois : 


5. Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 
instructed to memorialize Congress and the 
Provincial Parliament of Canada, asking for an 
appropriation of money to be used for promoting 
the objects of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and that this Committee be em- 
powered to sign the memorial in their official 
capacity. 


By Ezra Rood, of Michigan : 


6. Resolved, That a vote of thanks be given to 
the Governor, State Librarian, and the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Agriculture, for the free 


| use of the rooms occupied by this Association in 


the House of Representative. 

7. Resolved, That the Treasurer be instructed 
to pay the janitor the sum of ten dollars as com- 
pensation for services rendered in lighting the 
house and attending the fires during the sessions 
of this Associations. 

8. Resolved, That a vote of thanks be given to 
the following railroads for granting half fare 
tickets to the members of this Convention : 

(1) Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and In- 
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dianapolis; (2) Cincinnati and Indianapolis | 


Janction; (3) Cincinnati, Muncie and Fort 
Wayne; (4) Fort Wayne, Jackson and Saginaw ; 
(5) Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western ; (6) 
Lafayette and Cincinnati; (7) Terre Haute, 


Vandalia and St. Louis; (8) Indianapolis and | 
St. Louis; (9) and New Albany, Salem and | 


Chicago. 


Messrs. Clarke, Rood and King were appointed 
a committee to propose suitable persons as hon- 
orary members. 


The following were admitted as honorary 
members : 

Samuel Wagner, editor of the American Bee 
Journal, Washington, D. C. 

M. Quinby, author of ‘‘Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping,”’ St. Johnsville, New York. 

Ellen 8S. Tupper, Brighton, Iowa. 

Rev. John Dzierzon, Karlsmarkt, Lower Si- 
esia, Germany. 

A. Schmidt, Ed. Bienenzeitung, Eichstadt, 
Germany. 

L. Gerster, Inventor of Wax-Extractor, Berne, 
Switzerland. 


T. W. Woodbury, Mount Radford, Exeter, | 


England. 


Major Von Hruschka, Germany, Inventor of | 


Mel- Extractor. 


President Moon announced that he had in his 
possession a telegram addressed to him as Presi- 
dent of the Convention, which, by request of Mr. 
Otis, he would read. It was as follows: 

New York, Dec. 22, 11.30 a. m., 1870. 

R. C. Otis, of Wisconsin, is publicly making 
many false statements to defeat a union at Cin- 
einnati. He is not a true friend to Mr. Lang- 
stroth. You are invited to join your brethren 
in union in Cincinnati. I pledge my sacred 
honor that no one will regr:t his vote. Please 
answer by telegraph ; charges will be paid here. 

H. A. KING, 240 Broadway. 





Wisconsin, you were to-day unanimously elected 
President of the North American Bee-keepers’ 
Association for the ensuing year. 

Please advise me at your earliest convenience 
what your pleasure is respecting the honor that 
has thus been conferred upon you. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. M. BALDRIDGE, 
Sec’y North Am. Bee-Keepers’ Asso’ n. 


MR. LANGSTROTH’S REPLY. 
OxForD, Onto, Dec. 26, 1870. 
M.M. BatpripGE Sec. N. Amer. Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation, St. Charles, Ill. : 

Dear Srk :—In accepting the honor conferred 
on me by the North American Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation, I desire to express my thanks for the 
kind feelings which prompted their choice 

Hoping that the interests of practical and 
scientific bee-keeping may be greatly advanced 
by your organization, I am yours truly, 

L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





[for the American Bee Journa!.] 


Novice. 





HURRAH FOR BEES, ONCE MORE, AND 1871! 


DEAR BEE JOURNAL, (readers and all, ) Christ- 
mas is over, and we are moved into our new es- 
tablishment, which the bees helped to build, and 
which, by the way, is so much better and more 
convenient than the old one, that our ‘better 
half’’ suggested that it was fortunate for us that 
tbe old one did burn up; and if the subject 
had any bearing on bees, we would tell you of 
the ‘*Continental Windmill’? that spreads its 
white wings over us, and makes the machinery 
with which we are filling our building fairly 
‘*purr-r-r,”” as some friend expresses it ; and do 


| you know that we are looking forward lovingly 
to the time when we shall have got our work 


On motion of Dr. A. V. Conklin, of Ohio, Presi- | 
dent Moon was instructed to telegraph the fol- | 


lowing reply to Mr. King: 
R. C. Otis has said nothing in this convention 
against the Cincinnati convention; but on the 


contrary has labored earnestly for the union of 


the two conventions. Besides, he was the mover 


of Rev. L. L. Langstroth as president of this | 


Association for the ensuing year, whose election | 


was unanimous. 


On motion it was resolved to hold the next 
meeting of the Association at Cleveland, Ohio, 
commencing at nine o’clock, A. M., on the first 
Wednesday in December, 1871. 

On motion of M. M. Baldridge, the Association 
adjourned to meet again in accordance with the 
above resolution. 


LETTER TO REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


HALL oF HovsE or REPRESENTATIVES, ’ 
INDIANAPOLIs, INDIANA, 
Dee. 22, 1870. 
Rev. L. L. Lanestrots, OxForpD, OHnI0 : 
As Secretary, it becomes my duty and pleasure 


ahead, so that we can set up some nice little buzz 
saws, and make that same ‘‘jolly’’ old windmill 
eut the clear pine lumber for some Langstroth 
bee hives that will go together like a Waltham 
Watch, even if the frames should, like Greeley 
turnips, cost a dollar a piece. 

Our bees and bee house at this date, January 
10th, are as quiet and orderly as we could wish ; 
and we are inclined to think that the fact that 
the house and saw dust are now perfectly dry is 
quite an advantage over last year. 

There are so many items in the January num- 
ber that we should wish to touch on that we will, 
with permission from Mr. Benedict, adopt his 
style of ‘‘ running comments.”’ 

First we have * variations in weight of a col- 
ony,’’ an article right in a field we have been 
experimenting in so far that we have already 
provided a pair of scales tu set a hive on next 
summer, that we may observe every ounce of 
variation all day long. ‘ Won’t that be jolly?’ 
Just think of a report from Novice of a pound 
of honey in forty minutes or thereabouts! for 
we had forty-four pounds in three days, and we 
really think there were parts of the day when 


to inform you that, on motion of R. C. Otis, of | they did that or more. Just before a thunder 
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shower, for instance, have our fellow bee-keepers 
ever observed the scrambling to get in ? Gorizzuti 
does not seem to have had results equal to ours. 

We cannot tell how intensely interesting we 
found the article on ‘‘ Artificial Honey Comb” 
better than by remarking that we have a pair 
of plates five or six inches across that will make 
impressions which the bees used readily as the 
basis for cells. 

We are full of enthusiasm with the idea of 
being able, before the season opens, of supplying 
not only our hives, but also our neighbors, with 


just such worked comb foundations as Mr. Bick- 


ford mentions having seen, unless our editor 
should, on second thought, consider it unwise to 
let Novice loose with such a machine. 

We won’t touch the ‘‘ Hive Controversy’’ for 
fear we might get a rap across the knuckles, or 
some worse place. We really should be afraid 
to have Mr. Puckett pick us to pieces, unless he 
would adhere a little closer to the text and be a 
little more courteous in his manner. 

We really had hoped that Mr. Thomas had 
sold his hive all out at some price or other, (we 
do not mean the revolvable and reversible chap, ) 
and had got ready to give us something good, as 
he is capable of and used to do. Please, Mr. 
Thomas, don’t write about ‘‘my hive’’ any more. 
We will grant that if it be made shallow it will 
be a Thomas hive still; but then Langstroth’s 
would be an infringement on it; and would not 
Langstroth have to pay for the right to sell his? 
We think he would, as we know he would never 
trespass on the rights of others. 

‘*Gallup in a fix.’’ Is it possible? And who 
would have thought that Gallup would enjoy all 
that trouble, and wouldn’t shut the bees up? 
Was it the remnants of that same despotism that 
prompted him to pound the poor cat on the head ? 
By the way, we shall have to pound Mr. Gallup 
on his own reverend head, too, if we do not hear 
from him more frequently. He writes for other 
folks and about things, especially when they are 
**yood for bees,’’ but ‘‘nary’’ word for the old 
stand-by. We don’t even know what great re- 
sults he achieved this last season, only by crude 
reports. Does he forget old friends, or are they 
not as profitable ? Ordoes he want to be pounded 
more? If so, let’s ‘“‘hit him hard.’’ 

Now, if we stopas long as this at every article, 
we shall never get through. so perhaps we had 
better skip over to those ‘‘ Questions for Novice.”’ 

Question 1st. Yes, since using the two-story 
hive, the latter plan has superseded the former. 
In the height of the season we leave the hive open, 
and, as we do not give the bees time to cap the 
cells, do very little uncapping ; and the same with 
smoke. We never think of using any when honey 
is coming in rapidly. Smoke is the too ‘‘much 
bother.’’ Later, when black robbers bother us, 
the surest way we have tried is to operate by 
moonlight. Romantic, etc., you know. 

Question 4th. Yes. In Juneand July weshould 
empty every frame that had honey in it, of course. 

Question Sth. We do not allow any crack or 
crevice for bees to get under the hives. We had 


much trouble by their clustering under them, | 


| more they would go back, uutil we banked saw 


| 
| 





equal to any. 





queen and all ; and in one case they staid several | 


days, and the more we brushed them out the | as much. 


| dust around every hive completely. 


Question 6th. Yes, we too get fire in the saw 
dust, but are going to learn to be careful. Shall 
nail a strip of board on each’ side of every hive 
before we put them out in the spring, so that 
each shall stand on a sort of box, bottom up- 
ward. A friend paints the bottom of the hive 
and sets it right on a heap of saw dust. 

‘*Top-storing hives behind the age!’ Why, 
bless your soul, our excellent friend Tyro and a 
thousand others, what are we using but side- 
storing hives, far ahead of Quinby’s, Hazen’s, 
Alley’s, or anybody else’s! Don’t you suppose 
our three tons of honey from forty-six stocks 
was stored at the side? Empty all the honey 
out of any hive, and don’t the bees store more 
in the empty frames at the side of the brood? 
Don’t everybody that writes a bee book, copied 
from Langstroth, say, with great candor, that 
bees will store fifty to one hundred per cent. 
more honey in the body of the hive than in 
boxes (on top?) Now, listen all. If you take 
half of the combs, brood, and honey, in a Lang- 
stroth hive, and put them in an upper story, 
(which we always do when the season is ready 
for it and we wish the bees to work above, ) and 
fill out the hive with empty frames, where else 
can the bees work except at the side? If you 
want honey in the comb, cut it out of these frames. 
Where is the use of old-fashioned boxes? 

Yes, we too have cross colonies and gentle 
colonies, both pure, as we think, and so they re- 
main as long as the queen lives. And we donot 
know any remedy, unless it is to get Gallup to 
fix them off all alike gentle, for a consideration. 

‘* Mr. Baldridge’s mystery unsolved” is alaugh- 
able mistake, we think, from his not having read 
the Journal very carefully. The correspondent he 
quotes from only wished to know how he could 
get a frame in the top story, when laid flat on a 
board, to allow the bees to repair a broken comb, 
as we had directed. Our good friend, Mr. Price, 
has certainly stopped revolving in his Part LV. 
wrong side uppermost. We should advise giving 
him a friendly turn until he came right, and 
then fasten him so. He does not believe the Ital- 
ians ‘‘will prove any more prolific’? than the 
black bees. Didn’t he revolve them backward ? 
We have read all his articles carefully, and also 
the other side of the question. We are not sure 
but his plan would be a cheap one to produce 
queen cells. We presume our queens will be al- 
lowed to be good ones, and they are all artificial, 
every one. We do think that some queens that 
we have raised were worthless, because they were 
raised in a nucleus with so few bees that they 
were not kept warm enough, and had not plenty 
of food. But with a pint of bees, in warm weather, 
we think our chance fora fine queen would be 
We might here confess that no 
idea of profit was ever sufficient to induce us to 
destroy a pure queen, so that we have many now 
that were two years old last June; yet we can 
hardly say that they were any less prolific—arti- 
ficial as they could well be, the way we ‘‘ tinkered”’ 
them two years ago. Yet Mr. Price thinks his 
plan would give us queens worth several times 
Well, we hope so, and think we will 
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try his plan a little at least; and should they 
prove so, we will try and bear it. And we now 
tender our sincere thanks to Mr. Price and all 
others who are laboring for our Journal disin- 
terestedly. 

Mr. Alley's and Mr. Hubbard’s generous offers 
make us feel as if we would like to give some- 
thing too; but on this same principle, that we 
could not kill our queens, we could not bear to 
give them away, nor sell them. So we shall have 
to content ourselves with directing every one 
who comes to us for information to the old stan- 
dard Bee Journal, and so, Mr. Editor, we enclose 
in this a few, a very few, two dollar bills and 
names to correspond therewith. If we succeed 
in making our bees do as well in 1871 as we did 
in 1870. people about here will begin to think it 
is a certain thing, and that more of them can 
risk two dollars each. 

Mr. Editor, will you please to say to any who 
wonder why Novice does not answer their in- 
quiries that he is obliged to write these articles 
after ten o’clock at night, and many of these in- 
quiries would require a longer article than this 
to answer them fully. 

Now, we too have a brilliant conception which 
we are going to throw out freely, without charge, 
to a discriminating bee-keeping public. It is so 
near twelve o’clock that we will simply give the 
ideas in their crude state. Those beekeepers who 


| 





straight in his boxes, without guide combs. 
They were scarce with me that summer. He 
told me that if a line of melted beeswax was 
drawn across the top of the box, the bees would 
follow exactly every line. They failed to do so. 


_I applied to a young mechanic to aid me in 


making a foundation of wax, to serve as a guide 
and a beginning for combs, when stuck in the 
top of my surplus boxes. The result proved a 
small sheet —rather too thick, I think, for surplus 
boxes —probably like Mr. Wagner’s, perhaps not 
quite so neatly made. It was accepted by the 
bees, and they finished cells on them. Not 
dreaming that I had anything of importance, 
nothing further was done, or thought of till after 
1865, when a Mr. Steele—I think—visited me 
from Jersey city, N. J., with some specimens of 
foundations, about two inches square, requesting 
me to try them. I thought them too small to be 
of any account, and told him if he would furnish 
me with sheets six inches square to fill a hive, I 
would use them and réport. I knew by my first 
experiment that dies for a large sheet could be 
cheaply made. A few days after his return 
home, I received a package of fifteen sheets, six 
inches square. The Langstroth frames that I 


| was then using were 11 by 18, and a hive held 


contemplate making maple sugar syrup should | 


simply distribute their beehives, instead of tap 
pails, about among the sugar maples, with spiles 
arranged so that the sap drops into a “‘ Novice 
Bee-feeder’’ in the upper part of the hive ; and at 
the end of the season go around with the mel- 
extractor and gather in honey, which can be 
labeled ‘“‘Maple Tree Honey.’”’ To any person 
sending us one jar of such honey (post paid) we 
will return deed of individual right, etc. to the 
above process. Be very careful to direct care- 
fully and plainly to Novice. 





[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Artificial Combs. 





“If thou hast a truth to utter, speak, and 
leave the rest to God.”’ 

To get at facts we must admit free discussion. 
Facts are more important than favors. To reach 
the exact value, we must compare, add, subtract, 
till the actual result appears. 

Whoever brings before the public a new article 
of manufacture must expect and ought to solicit 





criticism, till all the points are brought out, in- | 
dependent of theory. To oppose this, would | 
seem to argue a want of confidence in the merits | 


of a thing. 


I am pleased with Mr. Bickford’s remarks on | 


page 147 of the Bee Journal, relative to Mr. 


W agner’s foundation for combs, as they call out | 


whatever experience may have been had on the 
subject 

Twenty-five or more years since I inquired of 
a bee-keeper how he managed to get the combs 


| 
‘ 











eight. I suspended three of these sheets in the 
top of a frame, using five such frames ; the other 
three being empty. The hive was arranged for 
the swarm, by putting the five furnished frames 
in the middle, two empty ones on one side, and 
one on the other. A medium sized swarm was 
introduced, with queen’s wing clipped to prevent 
it leaving—it was swarming season. Instead of 
commencing labor on the foundations, where it 
would seem almost compulsory ; they took the 
two empty frames, next the side of the hive, and 
filled them first. The empty frame from the 
other side was then put with these two, and was 
also filled before a cell was built on those foun- 
dations. The bees now needed more cells, and 
made them on the lower edge of the foundation 
first, and then gradually worked upward, making 
cells as marked by the dies. This experiment 
proves* that when left to the bees, they prefer 
to make their own foundations, even in a very 
cramped position, when they had only four or 
five inches above the bottom of the hive. And 
that they only used them when they could build 
in no other available spot. More than half the 


| sheets were left untouched. They were never 


offered to the bees afterwards. Was I right in 
considering them unprofitable? I did not con- 
sider it necessary to report this, as no one seemed 
much interested in the experiment. I presumed 
it had been tried by others, with similar results, 
else why have we heard so little of it since? I 
should not have alluded to it now, had not Mr. 
Bickford’s article been calculated to raise hopes 





*The experiment proves just nothing, except that it failed 
under Mr Quinby’s manipulations. Mr. Q. does not seem to be 
aware that for success in such a case, you must not only have 
a good implement, but also know just how, and where, and 
when to use it. The most expert sempstress would make 
small headway in stitching with the best sewing machine, 
unless instructed how to use it; and the electric telegraph 
itself would prove to be a miserable failure in the hands of an 
untaughs Indian.—Ed. 
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that might only turn out as did my experiment.* 
Mr. B. judges theoretically. I am culpable, 
if I do not give facts when I have them. 

Mr. Bickford, speaking of the foundations, 
says that they cannot break down by heat, or 
crack by cold; nor can they be broken in the 
honey extractor. May I ask of what they are 
made ? M. Quinsy. 

St. Johnsville, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1871. 





* This caution comes in good season, but is hardly needed 
in this case, as the comb foundations will not be suld or 
offered for sale, till fully tested. —Ed. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Honey Season in Central New York. 








The spring of 1870 opened with fine prospects | 


for bee-keepers, in our vicinity, who had any 
stocks “left over” from the winter of 1869 


During that winter, owing to the scarcity of | 


honey the previous summer, those who did not 
feed their bees liberally in the fall, lost many 
stocks, and some lost all they had. My apiary 
went into winter quarters, on their summer 
stands, with their cotton batting comforters over 
them, twenty-seven strong, or rather twenty 
strong, and seven weak, all in shallow Lang- 
stroth hives. All came through in good condi- 
tion, except that five colonies were found to be 
queenless in the spring. Not acomb was mouldy, 
and very few dead bees were found, even i: the 
weak and queenless colonies. I built up all the 
weak and queenless stocks with brood from the 
stronger ones, so that several of them became 
strong enough to divide later in the season. I 
used the extractor only on the five queenless colo- 
nies, aud took from them one hundred and 
seventy-six (176) pounds of nice new honey, be- 
fore they all succeeded in getting laying queens. 
The honey was obtained mainly from fruit tree 
and dandelion blossoms, which yielded honey 
more abundantly last spring than I ever knew 
them to do before—enabling all my colonies to 
fill their hives with brood and honey, even cast- 
ing several swarms as early as May 19 and 20, 
some two weeks befure white clover began to 
bloom. 

Clover bloomed abundantly and yielded honey 
freely until about July !st, enabling some stocks 
to store in boxes eighty to n'nety pounds of 
beautiful honey. From this date the supply of 
honey gradually lessened, in consequence of the 
drought, and ceased entirely July 14 and 15. 
No box honey was made after that, except that 
a few cells of ready made comb were filled with 
buckwheat honey—not five pounds in all my 
hives together, and this exclusively in hives of 
black bees; the Italians and hybrids mean- 
while gathering small quantities of light colored 
honey. 

One remarkable feature in my apiary, this sea- 
son, was the unequal labor performed by differ- 
ent colonies, although seemingly in precisely 
similar condition in the spring; some colonies 
yielding as above stated from eighty to ninety 
pounds, and others none at all. The two colo- 
nies yielding the most surplus had black queens 
that had mated with Italian drones, and were 








each three years old. These two did not swarm, 
although full of bees allthe summer. From one 
of them, however, I made an artificial swarm 
quite late in the season, by removal and giving 
the new swarm a fertile queen and two or three 
oid combs. Buth of these colonies are now in as 
good condition as the other that was not removed. 
The next best yield was from a -pure black col- 
ony that made about 70 pounds of box honey, 
cast an immense swarm, and afterwards two 
small ones, which, put together, made a respect- 
able colony. The first swarm from this old 
colony filled its hive and gave about forty pounds 
of surplus honey, which was more than any other 
new swarm gave, although several hybrid swarms 
were cast two or three weeks carlier. Observa- 
tion te:ches me that the very earliest swarms do 
not accomplish so much as those that come off 
a little later, for the reason probably that the 
later ones are generally larger. I had only one 
pure Italian colony, and used its brood freely for 
raising queens, and can not, therefore, say how 
much it would have done had it been left to it- 
self, as others were. Its queen seemed very 
prolific, however. 

To sum up, I would say that the season, in 
consequence of its sudden close, notwithstand- 
ing its promising opening, has been only a 
moderate one in this vicinity. I obtained in all 
about eight hundred (800) pounds of honey, 
selling it at various prices, at a total of fully three 
hundred (300) dollars—some of it (350tbs) as 
high as fifty cents a pound, box and all. This 
consisted of selected boxes, weighing 3}tbs per 
box, gross, containing a single com! built in 
boxes 2} inches wide, 10} inches long, and 44 
inches high, with glass sides. The dealer who 
bought it wanted to know if fifty cents per pound 
was not high for honey! I told him, to be sure 
it was for some honey, but I thought the style in 
which this was put up :I had a sample with me) 
made it worth all I asked for it. He finally 
thought so too, and ordered it sent on. The 
style of honey makes half its value in market, 
and I have observed it to be a general rule that 
the more you ask for any article you have to sell, 
the more desirable it seems to be in the eyes 
of the purchaser, especially if he has plenty of 
money. Let us keep up the price of honey. I 
think we ought to ask as much for nice extracted 
honey as for box honey, perhaps a little more, 
for it is certainly nicer for use. If we offer it for 
less, consumers will think it not so good. I sold 
some nice quart jars of extracted honey this 
summer for $1.50 each That was al! I dared 
ask ; still my grocer who sold it inquired after- 
wards if I had any more of that honey in bottles, 
and seemed disappointed when I was obliged to 
answer no R. Bickrorp. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1870. 


—-- on 





Of the many kinds of honey noticed by travel- 
ers and naturalists, the green kind furnished to 
Western India by the {sland of Réunion, the 
produce of an Apis indigenous to M ascar, 
but which has been naturalized in the French 
island and also in the Mauritius, is perhaps the 
most remarkable. 
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Bee Season at Birmingham, Iowa. 





Mr. Epiror :—Here is a short statement of 
the bee season here. We had a heavy frost 
about the last of March that injured and nearly 
destroyed fruit blossoms of all kinds, though 


tained honey enough to breed quite rapidly. 
White clover bloomed in the latter part of May, 
some what earlier than usual, but gave no more 
honey than the fruit blossoms. In the latter 


| 
| 


| 


part of June basswood blossomed, and gave a | 
ood supply of honey At the same time we | 


1ad a partial honey dew; that is, the leaves of 


some trees were covered with it while others had | 


none. My bees did not touch this honey dew 
till the supply of basswood honey was exhausted. 
Then they worked on it in the mornings and 
evenings, collecting at an average about three 
pounds a day. 
other sources till about the 15th of September, 
when, for a week, honey was obtained from late 
buckwheat and fall flowers—a strong stock ob- 
taining, from this latter source, about forty 
pounds, or quite enough to carry them through 
the winter in the open air. That closes the 
season, and I would say it was an unfavorable 
one for bees in this locality. There was nearly 


We had no supply of honey from | 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


The Season in Northern Iowa. 





Our honey season, or season for bees, from the 
time spring opened up to the first of July, could 
not have been better, yet we have not the white 


| clover in sufficient quantity to get much surplus 
some bloom appeared from which the bees ob- | : Aamens : 


from it. Our main dependence for surplus in 
summer, is the basswood. This season it 
blossomed early in June, and yielded honey for 
sixteen days in succession, and in immense 
quantities. July was excessively dry, and part 
of the time furnished no honey whatever. In 
August we had honey dew three weeks in succes- 
sion, yet the weather was so excessively dry that 
the bees could only gather from daybreak until 
about nine or ten o'clock, and then from an hour 
before dark they would work on it again till it 
grew so dark that many of them could not see 
to get back to their hives This supply started 
them to breeding so rapidly that when the fall 
rains came on we had excellent honey harvest 
again through September; and now those bee- 
keepers who had no honey extractor, have, as a 
rule, too much honey and too few bees for profit, 


| unless they get rid of some of that surplus in the 


no rain here from the time spring opened till | 


the first week in August, except a little shower 
or two, scarcely enough to wet the ground an 
inch in depth. 

Improved bee-keeping is making rapid strides 
here. Langstroth hives, honey extractors, and 
the American Bee Journal, are all the go now. 
Best of all, many intelligent farmers of this 
neighborhood have come to see my bees and my 
honey machine, the last season, and are taking 
a decided interest in bee-keeping. I do not see 
why they should not succeed at bee-keeping as 
well as at farming ; and if they do, old Jeffer- 
son county will be flowing with honey in a short 
time, as it. is now with cattle, hogs, wheat, 
corn, &e. 

Here is a statement of what my bees have 
done. An increase at the rate of eleven new 
stocks to fourteen old ones wintered. Average 
yield of honey per stock wintered last season, 
seventy-three (73) pounds. My best colony gave 
me one hundred and thirty (130) pounds surplus, 
and two swarms. My poorest gave twenty (20) 
pounds surplus (strained), and no swarm. 

An artificial swarm, made on the 15th of June, 
gave me one hundred and three (103) pounds 
surplus, not strained. I put it in a two-story 
Langstroth hive, with frames and empty combs. 

All that I want is a place to sell my honey 
where I can get the money for it, say twenty or 
twenty-five cents per pound for strained honey. 
Of course I will warrant it as represented, and my 
warrant is good for something too. 
friends will find me a market at the above rates, 
1 think I would produce 1,500 or 2,000 pounds 
next season; but till I find such a market, I 
must lag behind. Strained honey sold this 
season at twenty cents per pound, trade. 

Birmingham, Towa. JOHN LOCKE. 





| and black ink at that. 


spring. Their queens will be restricted in their 
breeding, and their stocks will not do as well as 
they would with less honey. My bees consumed 
all their honey dew honey in rearing brood; yet 
in some localities considerable quantities were 
stored. I saw some extracted honey dew honey 
ina neighboring county. It was as black asink, 
I should think it would 
not be good for winter food for bees. 

The honey extractor is a great institution ; for 
we can now extract inferior honey, and save it 


| to feed in summer or spring ; or, in other words, 
| we can manufacture it into bees, and have those 


If our bee | 


bees on hand to gather a better quality. 
ELIsHa GALLUP. 
Jan. 6, 1871. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Wanted, 
By a Reader of the Journal. 





Plain directions for making a non-patented 
honey extractor. I have no objections to buying 
of those that manufacture either patented or 
non-patented machines ; but I do not like to pay 
freight on them, five hundred or one thousand 
miles, when we have mechanics and material 
close at hand. 

E. 8. Fow.er 
tS Pretty full directions are given in the 
back volumes of the Journal. 





oe 





THE investigation of the works of the Almighty 
leads directly to the steps of the altar of religion, 
and there we find the study of the works con- 
firmed by the precepts of the Word, both incul- 
cating, humble reverence and fervent love.— 
Shuckard. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] | 


Bees during Drouth in Illinois. 


Mr. Epitor.—With your permission, I would 
like to give the readers of the Journal a brief 
history of my summer operations. The last 
season was an unusually unfavorable one, owing 
to the long continued drouth that prevailed in 
this section of country. It did not rain here 
from the ist of April until the 13th of July. On 
the 20th of June there was not a clover blossom 
nor any other flower to be seen. It was dry 
enough to burn, and as I do not live within six 
miles of timber land, I must say that I did well 
for a beginner. It must be remembered that the 
weather was so dry and hot that the bees could 
not breed, and there were consequently very few 
swarms in any part of this section. I made five 
artificial swarms, thus making the whole number 
of my stocks forty-five. Before the Ist of August 
I got two hundred pounds of clover honey, and 
in August and September I got twenty-eight 
hundred pounds—twenty-three hundred pounds 
of box honey, and five hundred pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. 

My buckwheat seed lay in the ground five weeks 
before it came up. It and my Alsike clover 
came into bloom in September, and the bees 
made a good deal of honey from these sources. 

There is a bee-man living twenty miles west 
of me, whom I saw three weeks ago. He has 


not any artificial pasture, and says he did not | 
He is afraid his bees 


get one pound of honey. 
will starve this winter, for they did not gather 
enough to winter on. 

When I commenced the bee business, I argued 


that if bees could do well on natural pasturage, 


| 


honey, for my neighbor near by, secured in old 
fashioned hives, but one box full ; and others in 
the viciuity have very ordinary returns in surplus 
honey ; yet I am obliged to consider this as only 
partial success. 

It is suggestive of improvements; and I am 


| now inclined, after having passed four score 
| years, to try for three hundred (300) pounds 





from one hive, if a few years more are added to 
my four score years already granted. 

My experiments thus far have resulted in cer- 
tain conclusions, which I regard as important to 
the greatest success. 

1. A colony of bees in a hive giving room for 
storing all the honey gathered by the whole 
colony for the season, will not throw out a swarm 
unless from extreme heat, the presence of ene- 
mies, or when, from other cause, the dwelling 
becomes objectionable. 

2. A colony in a non-swarming hive, which has 
no disposition to swarm, will secure a much 
larger amount of surplus, than a colony in the 
same class of hive, which casts swarms, or has 
the disposition to swarm. As to the amount of 
honey, we refer to the 100, 174 and 200 pounds 
already mentioned. In the past season I have 
had from five colonies of non-swarmers 629 Ibs. 
In 1868, from two hives, one 105 lbs. and an- 
other 147 lbs.” In this season, I had fifteen colo- 
nies in the same class of large hives as those that 
gave 629 lbs., each of which fifteen gave swarms. 
Wishing to secure new swarms for an experi- 
ment, I shaded but a small part of my hives the 
pastseason. The result was, that fifteen of my 
twenty colonies gave swarms, The fifteen old 
colonies with their fifteen new swarms, gave 


| four hundred and fifty-four (454) pounds of sur- 


artificial pasture, and I think no apiarian can | 


gain the highest point of success in bee culture, 

unless he has plenty of artificial pasture for his 

stocks 

bees well. It is in fact my only trouble. With 

best wishes for the Bee Journal and its readers, 

Iam, Xe. R. MIL_er. 
Rochelle, Illinois. 


oo 
[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Partial Success. 

Friend Wagner, when I commenced my ex- 
periments in bee-keeping in 1860, it was with a 
conviction that one hundred (100) pounds of 
surplus might be secured from one hive. This 
was about the height of my anticipations. 
Within three years I secured this result. 

Not satisfied with this result, in my continued 
experiments, I made some important improve- 
ments in my hive, as I imagined, and in 1867 
secured one hundred and seventy-four (174) 
pounds in one hive. In 1870, the past season, I 
have secured two hundred (200) pounds from one 
hive—almost the whole of it from white clover. 


My greatest difficulty is to winter my | 


| plus ; 629 lbs. from the non-swarmers, to 454 Ibs. 
they certainly could do better on well prepared | eA. : 


of surplus from fifteen swarmers and _ their 
swarms. The average from the hives that gave 
no swarms, is 126 lbs. nearly. The average of 
the fifteen that gave swarms, including the sur- 
plus given by their swarms, is 30} lbs. 

3. Colonies in hives of 2000 cubic inches, with 


| only small boxes upon the top, that give swarms, 


| would be eight pounds. 


will not, so far as my observation goes, average 
half as much surplus per colony, as colonies in 
the large hives. So far as my experience goes, 
they have not averaged one-fourth as much. 
Mr. Quinby, in his work, estimates the average 
at $2, at twenty-five cents per pound. This 
At twenty cents it 
would be ten pounds. 

4, Every farmer and horticulturist, in gather- 
ing his harvest of grain or fruits, desires to 
expend as small a portion of it as possible in the 


| cost of gathering. How does this principle apply 


I think they have in the breeding department of | 


their hive ample stores for the winter. 


Although I think this is doing well—tolerably | 


well—in rather a poor section of country for 


to the case as before stated? Every colony of 
bees, old colony or new swarm, will require 
sixty pounds of honey for consumption in the 
breeding season and in wintering. At ten pounds 
per colony, it will require sixty-three old, and 
their say sixty-two new colonies, For their 
breeding and wintering 7,500 Ibs. will be re- 
quired ; and they give in surplus 629 1bs. It will 
be seen then, that by this system, in this small 


| hive, the keeper secures one-thirteenth of his 


product, and his harvesters consume twelve-thir- 
teenths. To secure 629 lbs. by the large hives 
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that swarmed, will require twenty-one old colo- 
nies, and twenty-one new swarms, nearly. | 
Forty-two colonies old and new, will require for 
breeding and wintering, 2,520 lbs. They give in | 
surplus 629 lbs. They consume four-fifths of the 
product of the field, and give the bee-keeper one- | 
fifth in surplus Five colonies that give no 
swarm, give 629 lbs. in surplus. Five times 
sixty is 300 lbs. Less than one-third of the pro- 
duct of the field is consumed by the bees, and 
629 lbs., or more than two-thirds of the product 
of the field, is given in surplus to the keeper. 
I confess, Mr. Editor, I prefer two-thirds of | 
the product of the honey in the flowers spread 
around me, to one-thirteenth of it. Those who | 
are satisfied with one-thirteenth can continue | 
the old systen and small hives. Let it not be | 
supposed that 125 colonies of non-swarmers | 
could find summer and winter’s supply for them- 
selves, and give an average of 126 lbs. each, in a 
field where 125 swarms are sustained, and secure 
ten pounds each. 125 non-swarmers would re- 
quire a field furnishing 23,250 lbs. of honey,and 
125 swarmers but 8,126 lbs. Sixty-three old 
colonies and sixty-two new swarms, in small 
hives, would require only 8,126 lbs. Forty-three 
colonies of non-swarmers would gather the field, 
giving 5,546 lbs. in surplus, instead of 626 lbs., 
supposing they did as well as my five have done 
this year. But alarm at the expense deters 
many inthe pursuit. Let us look at this subject 
one moment. Ten swarmers at ten pounds each 
will give one hundred pounds of surplus. The 
ten colonies will cost, at@5each . . . $50 00 | 
10 hivesat @leach . ..... . 1000} 








Amount ofoutlay . . ... . . $6000 
Interest on $60 . . . . - . $420 
Hives lasting ten years, one-twentieth . 50 
Bees may average four years in swarm- 

ing hives, perhive, . . .. . . 12 50 





Cost of 100 lbs. in swarming hives . $17 20 
Cost per pound 17.2 cents. | 
In addition to all, the care of ten colonies of 
bees. 
One -~ehgiaaceg ited hive will cost without | 
boxes... inet: ue a ee 
One colony of a Pa 


Amount ofoutlay . . ... . . $11 00 


One-twentieth cost of hive . . . . $00 30 
One-fourth cost of swarm . .. . 1 25 
Interest on outlay ....... 7 


Cost of 126 lbs. of honey, in non-swarm- 
ing hive. . - $2 32 

Cost per pound 1 ‘cent 8} mills, nearly ; or we 
may say two cents per pound, against 17 cents | 
in the swarmer hive. 

5. The care taken and expense incurred in 
the use of the two classes of hives is worthy of 
consideration. The expense of twelve swarmer | 
hives must exceed that of one non-swarmer hive, | 
and one swarm of bees. The expense must | 
nearly equal twelve to one. If we reckon the | 
expense of time and new hives, it would pro- | 





bably be twenty to one. A farmer with a hive 
of bees in a shaded retired place, that would 
require little care and attention, except to put 
the surplus boxes in place in April and remove 
them when filled, supplying empty boxes in place 
of the full ones, securing from 100 to 200 pounds 
of surplus annually, would find this very differ- 
ent from managing his swarmers until they 
increased to overstocking his field, and a large 


| portion, and sometimes all of them, perish from 
| starvation. But I did not commence to write a 


volume. 
I will add, my success has been partial. When 


| I reach a point where, by the construction of 


my hive I can perfectly control their increase, 
having them swarm or not, as I wish, without 
confining the queen, or searching for and cutting 
out queen cells, or‘ practising any violence upon 
the colony, and secure an average all through of 
125 lbs. of surplus, if some of them have to goas 
high as three hundred pounds, I think I will call 
it satisfactory, if only partial success. 

If any one wishes for further information. I 
will send a circular on receipt of their address 
and post office stamp. 


Albany, N. Y. 


——-—- ee 


JASPER HAZEN. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


New Year, 1871. 





Dear BEE JouRNAL :—It is customary for 
bee-keepers to relate in the Journal their experi- 


| ence, success or failure ; yet I do not see that 


there is any foolishness in stating what I pro- 
pose to do in the year 1871. Possibly some one 
may give me a useful hint, or better light and 
knowledge, and that is what we are after. The 
year 1870 has given me a start with frame hives, 
of which I have four different kinds. Three of 


| them I will reject, and stick to the one described 
| in my last article on page 84 of the current vol- 


ume. The frame represented on said page has a 
fault; the iron pin must be used as a nail to 


_ nail the two sticks together near the top. 


Some years ago I intended to make an apiary, 
100 feet long in a straight row ; but some experi- 
enced bee-keeper dissuaded me, saying it was 


| against progress. Accordingly, I placed my 


hives, forty-five in number, in the open air, in 
such a manner that they represented a minia- 
ture village, with a large Quinby hive in the 
middle, with a box hive thereon, and a small 
nucleus hive on top, church steeple fashion. One- 
half of them are common bee gums, the other 
half are frame hives. My honey machine stands 
in a room in the house, and the bee yard is very 


| near, so that distance produces no inconvenience 


in the honey operations. I begin by taking off 


| the honey board, then loosen the frames, taking 
| them out one by one, shaking off the bees, re- 


placing three or four empty ones instead. All 
this is the work of a very few minutes. In the 


| beginning all goes smoothly; but after some 


days, the robbers become so troublesome, that 
the matter grows to be quite serious. I think 
this is the best robbing school ever invented. 
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Whenever I place a frame in, I have to brush 
some robbers off, and they follow me every- 
where, and prove, in truth, demoralizing, as 
Novice says. 

I intend to return to my original idea, of con- 
structing an apiary in a straight row. With 
this view, I have built a stone foundation, 120 
feet long and one foot high. On this I propose 
to erect an apiary, 120 feet long by eight feet 
high, and portioned off into ten or twelve divi- 
sions. The whole structure to be surrounded 
with boards, fore and aft, and covered with a 
shingle roof. The planks within the south side 
part, will be nailed as low as the upper part of 
the hives, in such a manner that none can be 
stolen. The ten divisions will be painted with 
different colors, so that the bees may easily 
recognize, at a long distance, the division in 
which their proper hives stand. The fronts of 
all the hives will also,be painted of different 
colors. Before the hives a row of boards will be 
placed, standing at a distance of four feet, sepa- 
rated by partition board four feet long, the 
whole filled with saw dust. The whole structure 
will have an appearance of a row of Quinby 
queen-yards. This may serve for queen-yards 
and other purposes. Behind the hives, during 
the cold spring weather, a row of broad boards 
will be placed erect. The space between the 
boards and the hives will be filled with chaff or 
other warm stuff; and the hives also covered 
four inches deep. At one end stands my new 
bee-house, wherein my hives are now in winter 
quarters. My bee-house is entirely above ground, 
and is provided with a window the full height 
of the apiary. Therein will stand my honey 
machine for my season’s operations. A railway 
provided with a car and a box containing fifty 
frames, is to run the whole length of the apiary, 
from the side of the bee-house. On the box 
hangs a small broom brush for brushing off bees, 
and a small lever for lifting frames, if necessary. 
Several small windows, provided with shutters, 
will be situated on the south side, to admit 
plenty of light, and, by means of the shutters, 
any amount of darkness will be at command. 
At some point near a window will be placed a 
desk, supplied with writing materials, memo- 
randum book, bee-cap, queen-cages, and other 
items. In the spring I intend to feed my bees 
in conical bee-feeders, without top or bottom, 
three inches high, and two inches in diameter, 
made of zinc. These will be sunk in a suitable 
hole in the honey-board, with a piece of muslin 
or other stuff. Every evening each hive will 
receive from a suitable can, half a glass of warm 
maple sap, mixed with a solution of the best 
sugar. The feeders will be covered with a piece 
of board or a block, to shut tight 

In future my hives will all be of one pattern, 
containing twelve frames, one foot square, and 
so constructed that two can be used together, 
one being set on top of the other ; and the hives 
provided with two fly holes if necessary. As I 
have them arranged, the frames will all hang at 
proper distance. I use no cap to my hives, but 
only a honey-board with a flange all around. 
The bottom board I intend to nail fast, using 
half inch boards, so that it will fit snug all 








round, The weight of each hive is marked on 


_ it with oil paint; also its proper designating 


number in large figures. 

I know some will object to my hives standing 
all in a straight row, because of the danger of a 
loss of queens. To this I reply, that every 
fertile queen ought to have portions of her wings 
clipped ; and new queens ought to be raised by, 
or rather bought of a reliable queen breeder. 
Natural swarming, too, ought to cease, with the 
introduction of the movable frames. The objec- 
tion against my bottom boards being nailed 
tight, I will answer by remarking, that a bee- 
keeper ought to winter his bees in such perfec- 
tion, that not a gill-glassful of dead bees can be 
found in any hive in the spring; and if so 
wintered, the bees will make short work in 
cleansing the hive. When the bottom board is 
nailed on the hive, it is easy to weigh and trars- 
port, if it happens that the owner wishes to 
remove a hive toa different or preferable loca- 
tion. If it becomes necessary or desirable to 
clean a hive the frames can be taken out, placed 
in an empty one, and so on. 

I regret much to see there are serious objec- 
tions urged against the Davis Queen Nursery; 
and wish we had further comments on this 
topic. 

Friend Dadant has got the same trouble with 
the Price hive that I have had. The hive may 
be, in all respects, a good wintering hive out 
doors ; but I cannot regard it as an improvement 
on hives generally. When a man has made 
quite a number of hives of any description, it is 
an item of no small consequence, if he finds 
they do not answer, to break down the whole 
lot, and begin anew with some other form. 
Hence these regretful contradictions and dis- 
couraging representations. 

J. DUFFELER. 

Rosseau, Wis. 





(For the American Bee Journal.) 
The Honey Extractor. Its Use and Value. 





I commenced using the honey extractor in 
earnest when the basswood commenced blossom- 
ing, but used it only on such stocks as were not 
in condition to store in boxes. All those that 
were in condition to store in boxes were set to 
work, and not meddled with, so far as the extrac- 
tor was cpncerned. Thus you will see that my 
extracted honey was obtained from stocks from 
which I should otherwise have obtained no 
surplus. And as it was my first season I was 
very badly deceived, for at no time did I have 
vessels on hand at once to contain over one-half 
of the honey I ought to have extracted per day. 
Our immense yield from basswood blossoms 
lasted sixteen days; and here I will remark that 
I obtained as much surplus with the extractor in 
three days from my poorest stocks, or stocks that 
were not in condition to store in boxes, as I did 
in three weeks from my best stocks where they 
had the comb to build and store in boxes. I am 
aware that this looks like a large story ; but my 
bees completely knocked me off my pins, for I 
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had made no such calculations. Of course I had | 


Novice’s report of what he had done, but could 
not realize the truth until I had an actual test ; 
and that test beat me all hollow. Hereafter I 
shall have a number of casks on hand, and would 
advise others to do the same ; and then each can 
judge how many cans or glass jars will be wanted, 
and can fill them at leisure. And when we ship 
to long distances, I think it will be best to ship 
in barrels, and allow the retailer to can to suit 
his customers. 

To say that extracted honey will not sell is all 


a mistake ; at least that is my experience. I | 


have sold all my extracted honey, in cans, at 
three pounds to the dollar, and by the pailful at 
twenty-five cents per pound ; and box honey at 
twenty-five to thirty cents—the canned honey 
going the fastest. But this would not be a fair 
test in large quantities, if shipped to a distant 


cool. Yet they will store large quantities of 
honey if empty comb is furnished them. We 
raise very little buckwheat here. The honey 
gathered from it js dark-colored, but has a 
pleasant flavor. Our fall honey is gathered from 
golden rod, asters, thistles, and other wild 
flowers. Some of my stocks from which I ex- 
tracted all the honey in the first week in Sep- 
tember, filled their hives completely full of ex- 
cellent honey for wintering purposes. 

Many correspondents have written to me that 
their biacks and hybrids beat the pure Italians 
in storing box honey. This is very easily 


| accounted for; and still I say the Italians have 


market. I kept no precise account of the amount | 


of honey obtained this season, but I sold one 
hundred dollars’ worth in the first week in July, 
before I had any box honey made. 

I will now endeavor to answer Mr. Henderson’s 
inquiries, made in the December number, page 
185. First, I used the Peabody extractor, price 
fifteen dollars, including two honey knives. It 
worked satisfactorily, but I do not say it is the 
best, as I have used no other. Second, during 
the yield of basswood honey, it ought to have 
been extracted at least every other day, and in 
some cases every day. It was only partially 
capped. Third, the weather was extremely dry 
and hot, and all the honey deposited in the cells 


given three times the amount of extracted honey 
that the blacks have made under the same circum- 
stances. Tie Italians are bound to store honey 
in such a season as the past, even if they stop 
the queen entirely from breeding. And here is 
where the apiarian must use his extractor, even 
if he wants the most box honey. 
ELIsHaA GALLUP. 
Jan, 3, 1871. 





{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Artificial Comb. 


As might have been expected, the announce- 
ment that artificial combs had been made, adap- 





| ted to the wants of the bee, accepted by them, 


by the Italians waS very thick, so much so that | 


it candied or grained in self-sealing cans. As it 
run out of the extractor into pans it would pile 
up similar to thick molasses in cold weather. 
Fourth, the honey was so thick, as made by the 
Italians, that it was impossible to extract. it 
without throwing out all the unsealed brood, or 
displacing it in the cells. My hive being an 
oblong one, I could use combs from the sides not 
having brood in the cells ; and I think that here- 
after I shall use some with sixteen frames in- 


and used for storing honey and rearing brood, 
was followed by a host of claims for having dis- 
covered the same thing. Since the first intimation 
of success, it is somewhat amusing to see what 
is ‘just going to be done,’’ though it does not 
appear that such combs were ever successfully 
used previously. 1t reminds one of making the 


| egg stand on one end. After very many had 


tried in vain to do it, some one flattened the end 
a little by striking it on the table. It remained 


| standing! ‘*That’s nothing. Any one can do 
| that,’’ replied a chorus of voices. 


| 


stead of twelve, purposely for the extractor, in | 


place of a two-story hive. 

I had two pure black stocks, and could extract 
the honey only every third day; and then it was 
thin and watery, and when kept by itself, it 
would shortly become sour. I could extract all 
the honey from these combs without disturbing 
unsealed brood in the least. 

Fifth, during the yield of basswood honey 
there was-‘no trouble from robbers. I*used the 
extractor in the front yard, and no bees would 
meddle with the honey. Even the crossest 
hybrids could be handled with impunity, with 
the use of smoke. All were completely gorged 
for the sixteen days. 

The machine extracts the honey so clean that 
none drips from the comb. When honey is not 
so abundant the machine must be used in a close 
room. Then, with common caution, there is no 
danger of robbers. 

I have lived here five seasons, and, with one 
exception, have found September an excellent 
honey month. But bees are very reluctant to 
build comb at that season, as the nights are quite 


At the semi-annual meeting of our North- 
eastern Bee-keeper’s Association, as reported by 
the Secretary,—see page 127 Bee Journal,—Mr. 


| Bickford said he had ‘‘a plan for a machine that 
| would cost about $200, to make comb out of wax 


or other substance. Mr. King was willing to in- 
vest $200 ina machine to make comb, but agreed 
with Mr. Bickford, that it would not be remun- 
erative.”’ Mr. B. said experimenting was ex- 
pensive ; would prefer to have some one else 
furnish the machines and make artificial comb, 
but he could sell a large amount. Mr. B. had 
made comb on a small scale, but calculated the 


| machine would make a square foot per minute ; 


and he could prove that a frame of comb was 
worth $1.50 to beginners. 
I wish to encourage improvement, and as I see 


| but little chance to compete with said machine, 
| I would like to point out to those gentlemen, 


the remunerative advantages of it. We will 
suppose that about nine square feet of comb is 
enough for an ordinary hive. This, estimated 


| at $1.50, would make $13.50 per hive. One 


| 
\ 


comb per minute would take nine minutes to 
fill a hive; not quite an hour to fill six; nota 
whole day to furnish fifty. By straining a point 
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a little, and making a big day’s work, it would 
amount to more than a thousand dollars. Now 
what the material for making the comb must be, 
when a machine costing only $200, would not be 
remunerative, | cannot imagine, unless gold or 
greenbacks. I wish they would go over their 
figures once more. I think sufficient induce- 
ment would be found for those parties in com- 
munication with Mr. Bickford to bring out a 
machine. 

If the material for making it is as cheap as 
wax, we (Quinby & Root,) want two thousand 
feet to begin with. It does seem that we could 
afford a machine. Are these gentlemen sure 
they know what they do want.’ When it was 
erroneously reported that Mr. Quinby could 
furnish everlasting comb for two dollars per 
hive, and Mr. B. could prove that a frame of it 
was worth $1.50, they were not satisfied. 

lf a machine can be made to do what Mr. 
Bickford claims it will, 1 want one even if the 
cost is ten times his estimate. I will take the 
risk of its paying the investment. At present the 
greatest risk seems to be in waiting for the 
machine itself to appear. 

M. Quinsy. 

St. Johnsville, N.Y. 


[For the American Bee Journal.]} 


The Hive Controversy. 


Under this head Mr. Pucket has much to say 
in favor of the shallow form of Langstroth hive. 
Well, if the shallow form suits Mr. P. I am 
willixg for him to say all in its favor that he 
pleases. But there are hundreds of bee-keepers 
who do not like the shallow form, and all the 
arguments that Mr. P. can advance in its favor, 
will not change their opinions, nor will it change 
the principle of the hive. I used to think the 
shallow hive a very good one to winter in, but 
after several years’ experience with it, I was 
obliged to change my opinion; and it has been 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the brood must be very near the tup or comb 
bar. The reason for this is to get as far from 
the entrance and cold as possible. In March 
and April double the amount of brood will be 
found in *‘tall’’ hives, than can be found in 
shallow ones. 

Mr. P. says “‘ the Alley hive is no better than 
the Langstroth two-story glass hive.’’ The 
best reply I can make to this assertion is to ask 
r. P. to wait until he has had a little more ex- 
perience with the Alley hive, before he gives his 
opinion, and then perhaps his opinion will be 
worth more. So, at least, it seems to me. 

Mr. P. also says ‘‘the great objection to the 
Alley hive is its cost.’’ I can say that they do not 
cost much more than his two-story Langstroth 
hive ; and if they were offered for sale, side by 
side, with the L. hives at five dollars and the 
Bay State at seven dollars, I believe that five 
customers out of every six would take the Bay 
State hive and pay the seven dollars. There is 
not more than half the room for surplus boxes 
or honey in the L. hive that there is in the 
Bay State hive, and the honey cannot be stored 
in so good marketable form in the L. hive. As 


| I have already described the Bay State hive in 





| one season ? 


acknowledged by Mr. Langstroth that this one | 


disadvantage hurt the sale of his hive. (1 have 


Most bee-keepers are convinced that this form of | that boxes used in the L. hive do contain more 


the hive is not deep enough to winter bees in 
safely on the summer stand. 


the Journal, I will not doso again; and will 
reply to only one more of Mr. P.’s assertions. 
He says: * They (meaning the two-story L. 
hives) cost no more and winter fully as well in 
the open air, and are some better for (pure) 
surplus honey, as the honey obtained from the 
Langstroth hive, is free from pollen, and the side 
boxes of the Alley hive opposite the brood 
nearly always contain more or less pollen. At 
least that is my experience.’’ One is led to 
think by this statement, that Mr. P. had used 
this hive for several years, instead of only six or 
seven months. Why does Mr. P. make this 
assertion, when he has used the Alley hive only 
I have no doubt that some of his 
boxes did contain some pollen, as that is not an 
uncommon thing with any hive in use. I will 
say, however, that I never saw any pollen in the 
boxes that I have taken from the Bay State 


| hives, and it is a thing that I never heard of 
this from the lips of Mr. J. T. Langstroth.) | 


Now as | have had some experience in ‘“‘tall’’ | 


hives, I will reply to some questions that Mr. P. 
desires Mr. Calvin Rogers to reply to. ‘ Did you 
ever know bees in your tall hives, to commence 
rearing brood at the top of the hive??? As Mr. 
P. has one of the Bay State hives in use, I will 


| hive. 


ask him to examine the stock in it early in the | 
spring ; and if he does not find brood not over | 


one or two inches below the top bar, I can say 


that his bees do not work the same as bees do | 


here in New Engiand. Their stores are con- 
sumed or removed by the bees to other parts of 
the hive, for the purpose of making room for 
brood. In no kind of hive that I ever have ex- 
amined did the bees commence to rear brood 
below the middle of the comb, but generally as 
near the top as they can get. In the shallow 
Langstroth hive the bees cluster near the top of 
the frames, and unless it is a very large stock, 


before. But I can say, and so can many others, 
or less brood, (drone brood generally.) Mr. P. 
says nothing aboutthis. I never saw any brood 
of any kind in the boxes used in the Bay State 
Mr. P.’s opinion agrees with all who have 
purchased the Bay State hive, and that is, it is 
a good hive. This is the universal opinion of 
all to whom I have sold them, as well as of all 
those who have seen and examined them. 
H. AwLey. 
Wenham, Jan. 9th 1871. 


a 


The bee-keeper who has queenless stocks on 
hand in August, must expect as the result of his 


_ ignorance or neglect, either to have them robbed 


by other colonies, or destroyed by the moth.— 
Langstroth. 


——— -o-n - 


One spoonful of honey attracts more flies than 
a hundred barrels of vinegar. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


The Thomas Hive. 





Mr. Epiror :—I notice in the November num- 
ber of the Bee Journal, ‘‘some few errors’’ cor- 
rected with regard to the Thomas hive, by Mr. 
Cork, of Bloomfield, Ontario. 

Mr. C. speaks for Canada, and consequently 
when he and several other ‘intelligent and 
scientific bee-keepers’’ have put their veto on the 
Thomas hive, it is time that those who make 
bee-keeping ‘‘a business” should adopt some 
other form of hive, that would be better adapted 
for the production of surplus honey and early 
swarming. The question then arises, what hive 
will we use? The Langstroth or something 
**similar in shape,’’ Alley’s new style, or will we 
choose from the numberless others that are and 
have been recommended by the bee-keepers and 
vendors of hives in America? And, after all, 
will we get any more surplus honey, which is, 
or ought to be the great object of keeping bees ? 

Mr. C. seems to think that his shallow hives 
have produced more surplus honey and earlier 
swarms, than the Thomashive. At least thus I 
read his article; and as he compares the result 
of his own hives with those of his neighbors, of 
course he decides the hive question in Canada. 
Still, I doubt if there are not more Thomas hives 





in use, in Canada, than of any other kind of 
movable comb hive. 


I have used the Thomas hive five seasons, and | 


think, from the account Mr. C. has given of this 
season’s operations, that mine would compare 
favorably with his. The locality ought to be 
taken in consideration, with regard to the time 
of swarming, and thinks that in the vicinity of 
Ontawa, they should not swarm so early as at 
Bloomfield, Ontario, some ninety miles further 
south. The time that I remove my bees from 


winter quarters, is generally about the 25th of | 
April ; and even then I have seen a foot of snow | 


on the ground. This year I removed them about 
the 20th of April, the season being earlier than 
usual. I wintered fifty-seven stocks—fifty good 
ones, and seven poor or weak. The seven weak 
stocks gave no increase in swarms and very little 
surplus honey. 

About one half of the fifty-seven stocks were 
either Italians orhybrids. Thefifty-seven stocks 
increased to ninety-six, and gave twenty-five hun- 
dred and seventy (2570) pounds of surplus 
honey. Two thousand and seventy in boxes, 
and five hundred pounds of machine honey. 
My first swarm of the season came off June Ist, 
and stored 59 pounds of honey in boxes: the 
second swarm came on the 2d of June, and 
stored 61 pounds in boxes, the third swarm, 
on the 3d of June, stored 48 pounds, and cast a 
swarm, which prevented it from storing any 
more surplus honey. One hive that did not 
swarm, gave 82 pounds in boxes, and another 
78 pounds. I had at least twelve swarms pre- 
vious to the 13th of June. 

The swarms that came off before the 20th of 
June averaged about 40 pounds each, some of 
them giving 50 pounds. The honey season 
closed here about the 15th of July, and some of 


the swarms that came off after the 20th of June 
scarcely stored enough honey to winter. I only 
divided three swarms ; they did as well as others 
that swarmed about the same time. Had I been 
able to attend to them, I might have increased 
the amount of surplus honey. I was away 
nearly a fortnight during the best of the honey 
season, leaving others to attend to the hiving of 
the bees and nothing more. Seven of my first 
swarms left for the woods, three of those on 
~ 5th of June, there being eight swarms that 
ay. 

Now, I ask the readers of the Journal, and 
also Mr. C., considering the latitude, did not my 
bees in the Thomas hive do as well as Mr. C.’s 
did in the shallow hive, or in Alley’s new style 
of Langstroth hive? Why should mine swarm 
on the first of June, and almost each succeeding 
day, in a colder climate, and Mr. C. having the 
early swarming shallow hive, and yet has not a 
swarm until the 13th of June? We will allow 
that his bees were wintered well, as I claim 
mine were; then the cause must be that the 
shallow hive does not retain sufficient heat for 
early breeding. 

Mr. C.’s neighbor found this ‘‘a very bad sea- 
son,’ although living only five miles distant 
from him. My neighbor also found this a very 
bad season, living only one mile distant, and he 
had two Thomas hives. I was informed that 
his bees were not storing any surplus honey, and 
upon examination, I found one with the honey 
box wrong side up ; while the other had no honey 
box on, and the bees had taken possession of 
the cover of the hive. 

Ihave to inform Mr. C. that Mr. W. P. Taylor, 
of Fitzroy Harbor, ‘‘ who was formerly an agent,”’ 
is stillan agent forthe Thomashive. Although 
the shallow Langstroth hive may be ‘just the 
thing,’’ still I think I have wintered mine as 
well, have had as early swarms, and have got as 
much, if not more, surplus honey, than those 
who are using the shallow hive in this vicinity. 

As I not do not make a “ business”’ of bee- 
keeping, of course I may use the Thomas hive ; 
which I intend doing just so long as it pays as 
well as this season ; and until I find a hive that 
has more good qualities and fewer faults. 

I generally winter my bees ina cellar. I put 
in 61 stocks last fall. One died, which I think 
was queenless ; one was queenless in the spring ; 
and two weak swarms died in the spring for want 
of honey. About 40 of them were taken out 
with only a sprinkling of dead bees on the bot- 
tom board. Some of the others had a pint, and 
some a quart, of dead bees. My best Italian 
hive had about two quarts of dead bees; of 


| course, I thought if it swarmed this season it 


would be late, and was surprised when a swarm 
issued on the 2d of June, which gave the 61 lbs. 
of honey in boxes. The hive itself gave 35 lbs. 
of honey in boxes and 15 lbs. of machine honey. 

This hive, had a young queen and was protec- 
ted from cold winds in the spring. I do not 
mind a few dead bees in the hive. Old bees 
must die. 

My hives were generally free from mould; a 
few were quite damp ; although when put in all 
were ventilated alike. I believe that hives ought 
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to be ventilated to suit the strength of the stock ; | unless they could be learnt to chew gum. We 
and the Italians require more upward ventilation | do not remember having seen a single melliferous 


then the black bees, or require to be kept in a 
cooler place. I find them easily disturbed, and 


they generally have more dead bees in the hive in | 


the spring. I have had two stocks ventilated 
alike, and standing alongside of one another. 
In the spring, one would be perfectly dry, have 
no mould, nor scarcely any dead bees ; while the 
other would be damp and mouldy, and have a 
great number of dead bees. 

Mr. T. Smith, of Pelee Island, Ontario, seems 
to have been quite disappoined with the results 
of his experiments in wintering bees in the 
Thomas and the Langstroth hives. I have seen 
results quite as different, with a neighbor of mine, 
when he wintered eight colonies in the Thomas 
hive, and lost six in the Langstroth hive, only 
wintering one in a two-story Langstroth observ- 
ing hive. In this case I believe the cause of the 
bees dying in the Langstroth hive was, that their 
stores got frozen, the temperature not being so 
high in the shallow hive as in the tall one. Per- 
haps Mr. Smith’s stock, that wintered so well 
in the Thomas hive, had an old queen, If so, I 
would prefer a hive with two quarts of dead bees 
in the spring, provided it contained a young 
queen, and that the stocks were equal in 
strength in the fall. 

Will any of the readers of the Journal state 
what kind of jar or bottle is best for putting up 
machine honey for market, and where they can 
be got? I think it would be better to put it up 
in glass, so that the color of honey may be seen. 

Joun McLatculg. 

New Edinburgh, Ontario, Nov. 24, 1870. 
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No Bees in Colorado, 





Mr. Epiror :—A correspondent of the Journal 
inquires about the adaptation of Colorado for 
‘bees and bee culture.’’ We would give our 
opinion from several years’ residence in that ter- 
ritory. We do not remember seeing a single bee 
there of any kind ; in fact, we believe insects are 
rather scarce there, with the exception of grass- 
hoppers and greybacks. 

The honey bee, we believe, has never been 
found, in a wild state, west of the Plains, which 
used to be called the Great American Desert ; 
but since Horace Greeley passed over it, and 
commenced his essays on farming, grass has 
grown to a considerable extent. It is hard to 
say whether it was the philosopher or the essays 
that produced the change. Some advocate the 
theory that the smoke of the steam engines and 
the railroad conducting electricity along the 
track have been the cause of producing frequent 
showers, and changed the great arid desert into 
a pastoral region. One thing is certain, the Great 
American Desert is now being written out of ex- 
istence. 

But as to bees, we do not believe they have yet 
been tried in California ; at least we are not aware 
of the fact, if they have. We do not believe, 
howeyer, that bees would begin to live there 





plant there that bees frequent in this section of 
the country—no basswood, no sumac, no nothing, 
except cactus, sage, and the different spevies of 
pine, which is the only tree that prevails to any 
extent in that territory. There is one thing that 
bees could be well supplied with there: that is 
propolis. They could pitch their hives with it 
within and without. 

In Kansas our main dependence for honey is, 
first, fruit blossoms, including apple, peach, crab- 
apple, plum, raspberries, blackberries, straw- 
berries, et¢. ; then basswood, sumac, buckwheat, 
and heartsease. Without the basswood and su- 
mac bee-keeping would be a so: ry business here. 
Of the latter there are two kinds here: the one 
blossoming about the middle of June, and the 
other the latter part of July. The basswood 
comes in between, and the three make a rich 
supply of honey for nearly forty days—each kind 
of sumac being nearly equally as rich as the 
basswood. Now, bees would not begin to live 
here without these plants, and none of them 
abound in Colorado to any considerable extent. 
I have been informed by a person who tried bee- 
keeping three or four miles from the timber in 
Kansas that he failed entirely, the bees starving 
to death in summer. 

As to the climate of Colorado our friend must 
have been slightly misinformed. We wintered 
on the Arkansas River, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, in about as favorable a location as could 
be found, being protected on the west and the 
north by high ranges of mountains. We had no 
thermometer ; but we know that it froze ice to 
the thickness of five or six inches, which, of 
course, would indicate a temperature consider- 
ably below 30°. But, as to summer, you can 
easily find a place where you will not suffer with 
the heat. We spent part of July and August at 
a place in the mountains, west of the South Park, 
where it would freeze ice about a fourth of an 
inch thick every night, and large snow banks 
were only a few rods distant during the whole 
time. 

We think that bees would not do well so high 
up as that, the air being so light that when the 
bee would get his load of gum, he would inevita- 
bly fall to the ground. Finally, we give it as our 
opinion that Colorado will never be a good coun- 
try for the honey-bee on account of the aridity 
of the climate. Although some honey-producing 
plants might be grown there, we think they 
would fail to produce the desired sweetness for 
the reason above mentioned. 

N. CAMERON. 

Lawrence, Kansas, Jan., 1871. 
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No study like natural history, pursued in an 
humble and docile spirit, so harmoniously elicits 
the religion of the soul, or so fitly prepares it to 
enter, by the pathway of the works of God, the 
august temple of His revealed Word.—Suuck- 
ARD. 





Bees extract sweets from the most poisonous 
plants. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


“Systematic Plagiarism.” 





Mr. Epiror :—I wish to call attention to an 
article by B. Puckett on page 260 of the Bee 
Journal for June last. 

He says ‘‘ Mitchell acknowledges that he has 
not confined his work altogether to his own 
views, but has drawn from the Mysteries of Bee- 
keeping, by Quinby, Text Book by King & Co., 
and K. P. Kidder’s work. Now, if Mr. Mitchell 
is familiar with the rise and progress of bee- 
keeping in this country, he knows very well that 
the works he mentions have drawn more or les¥ 
from Mr. Langstroth, and that without giving Mr. 
Langstroth credit.’ Quinby, King, and Kidder. 
These are accused of having drawn from Mr. 
Langstroth without credit. This I deny with 
reference to Quinby, and demand the proof. 
Will he please to produce a single line so pur- 
loined? Now if Mr. B. Puckett was as ‘‘ familiar 
with the rise and progress of bee-keeping in this 
country”’ as he ought to be, before making these 
sweeping assertious, he would ‘f know very well’’ 
that Mr. Quinby was ‘‘ pioneer’’ in this matter, 
that he had kept bees long before Mr. Lang- 
stroth, had given the benefit of his experience 
through the press, had written a book, published 
in 1853, simultaneously with Mr. Langstroth’s 
work-—both works going through the press at 
one time. Of course it was simply impossible 
for one to plagiarize from the other. The almost 
perfect harmony running through all the natural 
history of the bee no doubt gave rise to the idea 
of stealing to those not posted. Mr. Langstroth 
deemed it best to revise his work before Mr. 
Quinby did his; and to show that he did not 
consider Quinby the plagiarist here represented, 
see his own words: ‘‘1 shall here quote from 
one of the most common-sense works on practi- 
cal bee-keeping which has ever been written ir 
our language, and which I would strongly re- 
commend every bee-keeper to purchase. I refer 
to the Mysteries, etc., by Mr. Quinby. This 
treatise bears marks, on almost every page, of 
being the work of an accurate, experienced, and 
thoroughly honest observer.’’—L. L. Langstroth, 
author of ‘* The Hive and Honey Bee.”’ As well 
might Langstroth be accused of plagiarizing 
from Quinby as Quinby from Langstroth. Does 
Mr. Puckett comprehend that he can commit an 
act of as great injustice by taking from one to 
whom it belongs and giving to another, or even 
withholding merit from where it is due, as to copy 
without credit? 

I can say with Mr. Puckett that “I do like 
fairness and honesty in everything,’’ and for 
that reason would take off about half of the 
following: ‘‘ Everybody knows that Mr. Lang- 
stroth is the great pioneer and inventor and first 
introducer in this country of the movable comb 
system, which has so entirely revolutionized bee- 
keeping.”’ Now I would concede the ‘great 
pioneer,’’ the ‘first introducer,’’—not the in- 
ventor* of the movable comb system,—and say 
half the credit of the revolution.* I do not de- 
sire to take from Mr. Langstroth one particle of 
deserved merit claimed by him. If I had not 











been accused of this despicable meanness, this 
would have passed unnoticed. 

Mr. Langstroth claims an improvement in 
movable combs—not the principle—for which he 
obtained a patent. If some one else improves 
another point, I fail to see the injustice of his 
obtaining a patent as well as Mr. Langstroth. 
If Mr. Langstroth knowingly, or others for him, 
claims by his patent more than he can justly 
hold,* and bee-keepers are deceived to their harm 
thereby, are they not guilty of injustice? I wish 
we could all avoid falling into the very error that 
we would criticise. Ihave tried and often failed. 
We must learn to graduate our praise in propor- 
tion asit is merited. The one talent should not be 
monopolized by the one ten possessing. All or 
none is a false motto. To criticise justly requires 
very nice discrimination ; and when justice re- 
quires that we should take that which is coveted 
by a friend and bestow it on one for whom we 
feel indifference, it requires a quality which few 
possess. M. Qurnsy. 

St. Johnaville, N. Y. 





{* We read these expressions with perfect amazement. In 
fact Mr. Quinby’s position, as regards Mr. Langstroth and 
his hive, has long been to us one of the * mysteries’’ not 
explained 7’ and by these expressions, at this late day, we 
feel ourselves more mystified than ever.—Ep.] 
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The Queen Nursery. 





Mr. Eprror:— Allow me to say that Mr. 
Nesbit made a sad mistake in taking out two 
frames instead of one ; and then, too, something 
must depend on the form of tle hive. His cages, 
also, were made wrong. My old friend, Well- 
huysen used a hollow milkweed stem, with a 
small slot cut out of one side, about one-eighth 
inch wide, and from one to two inches long. 
One end was plugged up with a plug sharpened 
at the outer end; the other end was fastened 
with a common stopper. The sharpened end 
would be inserted in the brood comb. The un- 
hatched cells were placed in these cages, also the 
unimpregnated queens; they were kept there 
until wanted for use. I was once at his place 
when he had fifty queens and cells in two hives ; 
and his theory was that, providing there was 
abundance of young nursing bees and the work- 
ers were gathering honey, the queens would in- 
variably be fed by the nursing bees; or, if the 
stocks were fed abundantly witli the right kind 
of food, the queens would be taken care of. In 
that respect I have found him correct. I have 
had sixteen queens hatch naturally, all at liberty, 
and all kept five days in the same hive, while the 
above conditions were complied with. On the 
fifth day I separated them. How much longer 
they would have been kept I cannot say ; but if 
forage was scarce, all supernumerary queens 
would be destroyed, and usually before they 
were hatched. 

I am aware that many will fail with the 
Nursery ; but I certainly had the best of success, 
Even for experiment, I took two queen cells that 
were not sealed over and the larve were not ma- 
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ture, yet both hatched out perfect queens. 
Many wiil place the food for the young queens, 
so that they will besmear themselves with honey, 
which is sure death for them. Many, too, will 
handle the cells so as to destroy the sealed queen 
therein ; but that is not my fault. I do not in- 
tend to take out a patent on the hollow reed or 
milkweed. So if any one shall see fit to experi- 
ment with it, I certainly have no objections. 
If Mr. Wellhuysen and myself succeeded with it, 
I do not see why others cannot do the same, with 
the requisite knowledge for success. In the 
hollow milkweed we placed the honey at the 
lower end. The queen in that case never be- 
smeared herself, as the slot or ventilation was 
above the food. Now it appears to me that any 
one ought to succeed with a patented Queen 
Nursery, if myself and friend could succeed with 
a common unpatented milkweed. 
returned from the National Convention at In- 
dianapolis, and heard several bee-keepers say 
that they had tried the Nursery, and in their 
opinion it was one of the greatest inventions of 
the age. But they did not say who gave the 
Doctor the information that enabled him to get 
up the invention ; neither did I. 
ExisHa GALLUP. 
Orchard, Iowa, Dee. 30, 1870. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Winter Managemeat. 


Mr. Eprror :—Much has already been said on 
the winter management of bees, yet, I think, 
bee-keepers are apt to forget that to have their 
bees come out strong and healthy in the spring, 
and be in a proper condition to swarm early and 
store surplus honey, they should be protected 


to April. 

Now I cannot fully agree with Brother Bick- 
ford, in the November number, page 107, where 
he says that *‘bees must be put where the sun 
can warm them up occasionally,’”’ except when 
you wish them to fly and discharge their faces, then 
give them the benefit of the sun, when the tem- 
perature is 47° or higher, in the shade. My ex- 
perience is that, if you want your bees to con- 
sume double the quantity of stores they need ; 
if you want to run the risk of their having the 
dysentery and feel the sudden changes, give 
them the full benefit of the sun every warm day, 
and you will be pretty sure to bring about those 
results. The important point of successful win- 
tering is not so much the state of the tempera- 
ture, —that is, if it does not go above 35°,—as it 
is to have the temperature even ; and with the 
mercury at from zero to 10° above in the night, 


and a warm sun on the hive in the daytime, it is | 


impossible to winter successfully. 
I have experimented on those points and found 


that when my bees do not get a ray of sun from | 
the first of January to the last of March, they | 
come out best and consume only a small quantity | 
of stores, and are the first to swarm in the | 


spring. 


Last winter I made a rough box, without top | 
or bottom, set it on over the hive, filled in around | 





| excellent results. 


| in these matters. 





the hive with cheap hay or shavings, leaving the 
summer passage open aninch. The box was an 
inch higher than the hive, after the cap was re- 
moved, and a board was laid on the top, to keep 
out rain, snow, and mice. The frame hives with 
boxes on the sides, I fix up as follows: Remove 
the boxes ; close the holes on the honey board ; fill 
in with shavings; remove two frames and set the 
others apart so as to give bees more room to 
cluster in the centre ; lay strips over the frames, 
and over them some woollen cloths to absorb 
the moisture. I find the bees like that arrange- 
ment very much, and make passages through 
each comb near the centre. 

Before adopting the above method of winter- 
ing my bees, I was informed by some of the best 


| bee-keepers in the country that it was not neces- 
| sary for bees to have the sun except when we 
I have just | 


wish to have them fly. On the strength of these 
statements, I have wintered in that way with 
On the first trial I did not see 
a bee from the first of January till the last of 
March. I would listen at the entrance, but not 
a sound was heard; all was still through the 
long, cold winter months. At last there came a 
warm day, and I was bound to know the result. 
I removed the outer protection, so that they 


| could feel the rays of the sun, and such a glorious 
| fly as they had! 


And, to my surprise, there 
were not twenty dead bees to a hive. 
Another point on which I wish to say a word. 


| These protections are not only good through 


the winter, but they are excellent through the 
months of Apriland May. It is often the case 
that we have fine warm weather early, and the 
queen breeds rapidly and occupies a number of 
frames. Then comes a sudden change, and if 


| the hive has no protection, there are not bees 


| enough to keep up the proper temperature, and 
in some way from the weather, from December | 


the brood gets chilled. Such is my experience 
A. GREEN. 
Amesburg, Mass., Dec. 24, 1870. 





[For the American Bee Journal.) 
Suggestions anid Comments. 


Mr. Epiror:—I wish the bee-keeping fra- 
ternity of the Southern and Middle States could 
be induced to write a ‘monthly communication 
for your Journal, of their care and management, 
as well as their success in bee-keeping. he ex- 
perience of our Northern and Western brethren 
does not correspond with ours ; and their man- 
agement would not altogether suit our climate ; 
but they write, interchange opinions, and are 
thereby benefited. Just what we need in the 
South. If you, Southern readers of the Journal, 
know anything worth telling, tell it. If you 
have discovered any new light don’t ‘put it 


| under a bushel,’’ for fear some one will be as wise 


as you are, but out with it. If you have invented 
anything new and valuable (except a bece-hive— 
we have plenty of them), get a patent for it. 
Our people are now afflicted with enough differ- 
ent hives to fill out one decade. 

Some thoughts, in looking over the December 
and January numbers, have suggested themselves 
to my mind, and I write them. 
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Could not the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, which of late years has done so 
much to procure and disseminate useful and 
rare seeds, vines, and plants, be induced to im- 
port some of those East India bees spoken of by 
the Rev. Mr. Stellar in a communication to Mr. 
H. Bornitz, and translated for the Journal by 
the editor? 

From a notice in the December number, I ap- 
plied to and received from Commissioner Capron, 
a small package of the Partridge Pea, and will 
give it a trial in the spring. One year ago (hav- 
ing previously failed to find any) I wrote to the 
Agricultural Department, inquiring if there was 
such an article as white buckwheat, of which I 
would be pleased to receive a small quantity. A 
prompt reply informed me that the Department 
had not then any to distribute, but that I could 
procure it from almost any seed dealer. I sub- 
sequently saw advertised in the New York 
Bee Journal, white or silver-skin buckwheat for 
sale, at so much per pound. 
one or two pounds, and when I received it you 
may guess my surprise and chagrin, when, as 
old Billy Keele says, sending off to “ ferin parts ”’ 
and paying as much for a pound as would pur- 
chase a bushel equally good at home. I had 
raised plenty of the same sort. It bore aboutas 
much resemblance to white or silver-skin as a 
Choctaw or Creek Indian does to the fairest 
Caucasian. 

The st,anger who attended the North Western 


I sent the price for | 


Bee-keeper’s Association, must have a different | 


kind of Spanish Needles where he lives, than 
those growing in Tennessee, when he says one 
acre will give more honey than five of buck- 
wheat. I think, Mr. Stranger, you are mistaken. 

I have yet to discover any difference or excel- 
lence in a queen raised by the bees when they 
took a notion toswarm, or one raised by them 
when I took a notion they should, by removal of 
the old queen. 

I see the December number concludes that 
ever-lasting looking-glass pow-wew ; but the con- 
troversy on the hive question goes bravely on, 
and ifevery new-comer gets a say there is no 
guessing the end, for in nearly every number of 
the Scientific American, which publishes weekly 
the patents issued at Washington, I notice from 
one to five new patent hives. 

Whenever Mr. Swett gets that ‘“‘picter tuck’”’ 
of Gallup at the Fair, I speak fora copy. 

I have seen two queens in a hive on the same 
comb, and perfectly harmonious —both laying. 
One was an old one, becoming feeble, and on ac- 
count of being shifted during the breeding sea- 
son to several different hives, becoming unfertile. 
The other, a few weeks old. A neighbor of 
mine had a cast, or second swarm, which came 
off the past summer, and had with it some ten 
or twelve queens. 

Mr. Chapman, of West Virgina, has hit upon 
the right receipt for keeping bees from decamp- 
ing for the woods, and his article reminds me of 
many superstitions which are entertained by ig- 
norant bee-keepers of our country, and were 
handed down from father to son for generations. 
Many of them have been published. Supersti- 
tions about bees having existed, I suppose in all 
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| tents will not be entirely effectual. 


ages. In the great battle between Hannibal and 
Scipio, in the valley of the Po and Tesino, in 
Italy, a swarm of bees pitched upon a tree near 
the Roman general’s tent, which filled his army 
with consternation and dread, being considered 
by them an ill omen, and the battle was lost by 
tiie Romans The American Indians regard the 
honey bee (white man’s fly), when coming into 
their wild retreats, as boding them no good, and 
believe them the forerunners of an intention, on 
the part of the whites, to dispossess them of their 
home and grounds. 

If Alonzo Barnard, of Bangor, Me., will in- 
dicate how I shall send him some plants of the 
Bee Balm, I will do so with pleasure. I have 
the kind he is inquiring fur, and have often, 
when a swarm was issuing, bruised the leaves 
and placed them where I wished the swarm to 
settle, and nearly always with success. 

W. P. HexpDErRson, 

Murfreesboro’, Tenn., Jan. 8th, 1871. 





[For the American Bee Journal. 


Foulbrood. 


I am not quite sure that I understand Mr. 
Alley, in the May number of the Bee Journal, 
when he says: “Let them test Mr. Quinby’s 
remedy, and then mine.’’ I cannot see any rem- 
edy about it. Neither do I see anything to test, 
on his side, any way. We are not discussing 
the question whether burning the hive and con- 
It admits of 
no discussion; it is no question; all will ac- 
knowledge it. But when I recommend economy, 
and a more profitable disposition of the bees, he 
may express doubts, or deny the possibility ; and 
this can be contested. Mr. Alley discourages all 
effort in this direction. He is confident that he 
is right, and that lam wrong. It might be in- 
ferred that he considered my statement false. 
He says: ‘‘Of what use to experiment with the 
disease, when all who have been troubled with 
it meet with the same success, and know that 
the whole thing must be destroyed, sooner or 
later.” Does this amount to saying, that I 
‘* know that the whole thing must be destroyed,”’ 
and have met with the same success while mak- 





| ing a contrary statement ? 


_no more. 








His belief will prove but little : mine will prove 
Yet I might believe that ‘‘ nine out of 
every ten bee keepers,’’ who will try killing his 
bees, ‘‘ will wish they had done as I did,’’ and 
saved them, when they have tested it. Mr. A. 
must oppose any attempt at a cure as stated by 
Dr. Abbe in the November number. For the 
last three years I have had an assistant who will 
qualify that, during that time, I have not de- 
stroyed a colony, except as described ; and that 
this fall not half a dozen colonies, among hun- 
dreds, could be found even slightly diseased. 
For the last ten years it has gradually decreased, 
and not a bad case in five years. I shall rely 
on my own experience, and continue the old 
course a little longer. I think Mr. Alley owes 
me, as well as to himself, an investigation and 
a statement of how he finds the facts 

St. Johnsville, N. Y. M. Qurinsy. 
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Replies and Remarks. 


Mr. H. B. Coney asks questions. With the 
honey extractor I modify my views somewhat. 
In the November number, page 104, Mr. T. 
Smith gives a good plan for a northern climate. 
I am now going to fix my hives, with the same 
frames I now use, on the Alley plan, with side 
boxes and outer case. I can then use the ex- 
tractor without disturbing boxes; and it is or 
appears to be a positive fact that bees will store 
in side boxes or frames as well, and some say 
better than they will in top boxes. That is, 
providing the hive is in the proper form. I 
think it would be a very easy matter to explain 
why bees do not breed early and satisfactorily in 
the Thomas hive. Make your frames not over 
eleven inches wide, and more of them, and it 
will work satisfactorily. My hive is twelve 
inches deep, twelve inches from front to rear, and 
eighteen inches wide. Make them no wider 
from front to rear but rather narrower, if any- 
thing, and add to the depth to make up the 
capacity and to give room for side surplus. 

I have just returned from the National Con- 
vention, where J saw the most outlandish hives 
that can be thought of; and still I have seen 
nothing better than what I now use. 
simply my opinion.) This form, or something 
near the same form, as Mr. Smith says, is capable 
of being used more ways with the same size 
frame, for all the different styles, than any hive 
I ever saw, with the exception of Mr. Adair’s 
section hive, and still it is a cheap hive. The 
difference between frames running from front to 
rear, and from side to side, you would very soon 
discover, providing you should make the ex- 
periment. With my hive, for example, as it is 
now arranged, it is not difficult tu get the queen 
to breed in any part of the hive. But arrange 
the entrance as in the Alley hive, so that the 
frames run from side to side, and you will find 
it almost impossible to get the queen to breed in 
the rear combs ; and the bees do not even like to 
build comb in the rear—and in the Alley hive 
the rear combs are the last ones to be built. 
Swarms are almost invariably weaker in numbers 
in such hives in the fall than they are in hives 
with the natural arrangement of the comb. 
There is not so marked a difference in the Alley 
hive with the side boxes open, as there is in a 
tight box, or a hive with boxes on top. I am 
certainly pleased to learn that one man has found 
Mr. Alley a gentleman to deal with. It seems 
Mr. Dadant has got a wrong impression about 
my modifying my views on artificial queens. I, 
for one, do not see in what respect they are 
modified. I never intended to convey the idea 
that all artificial queens are worthless; but a 
large proportion of them are, as they are usually 
raised. EvisHa GALLUP. 

Orchard, Iowa, Dec. 30, i870. 


The bees throughout the world, as known col- 
lectively to the richest cabinets, number about 
two thousand species. 
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[For the American Bee Journal,]} 


Another Smoker. 


Mr. Eprror :—Noticing a communication on 
page 109 of the November number of the Bee 
Journal, from Mr. J. M. Price, in which he de- 
scribes his new smoker, believing it to be the 
best, Iam induced to present to the readers of 
the Journal a description of the one 1 use. 
Whether it is better than his or not, will be for 
those to decide who try it. I make it in this 
way. Get a good piece of hickory wood, dry or 
seasoned would probably be the best ; next take 
an inch or an inch and a quarter auger, and bore 
a hole, with the grain, in your piece of wood, 
about two inches in length, more or less, wliich- 
ever suits you best. I bore about two inches. 
Now turn it to some convenient shape, for in- 
stance like a pipe ; turn the edges at the top to 


| about one-eighth of an inch thick. Now bore a 
| small hole through in the lower edge of this 


cavity, and get a pipe-stem about eight or ten 
inches long, to fit this. Then fill with rags, 
tobacco, or whatever suits best, and light well 
with fire. Put a rag over the top, and blow. 
You will be surprised to see the smoke stream 
from the stem, and the bees get out of its road. 
When not in use the rag should be taken off, so 
that it may get air. The cavity being large will 
hold fire better than when small. Some of the 
readers should try this smoker, and report 
through the Journal. 
A. J. FisHer. 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Yet Another Smoker. 


I have long been anxious to get the best possi- 
ble smoker, and have tried nearly everything 
in that line that has been brought to my notice 
in the Bee Journal and otherwise. I have also 
experimented some in my own way, and for the 
last two or three years have always come back 
to the use of the same smoker, made as follows : 
Take a piece of rotten wood rounded to about 
one inch in diameter, of any convenient length ; 
roll it in some eight or ten folds of cotton rags. 
If tobacco is wanted, roll it in with the rags. 
Tie with separate strings of cotton twine, one 
and a quarter (1}) inches apart. Wood and 
rags thus combined, burn better than either 
alone; but if the wood is too much decayed it 
will burn too fast, and vice versa. If sufficiently 
porous to burn, and yet sufficiently firm, this 
makes an efficient and cleanly smoker, not apt 
to go out. Prepare a supply of smokers before- 
hand. To cut the strings quickly and of equal 
length, wind the twine around a piece of board 
of the proper width, and cut all through at once 
with a knife. 

Henry Crist. 

Lake, Stark Co., Ohio, Dec. 29, 1870. 
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The sting of a bee carries conviction with it. 
It makes a man a bee-leaver at once. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Successful Use of the Looking-Glass. 





Mr. Epitor:—In the December number of 
the Bee Journal I see ‘*TaHr LooKrNe-GLass 
CONCLUDED ;”’ but will you permit me to give to 
the readers of the Journal my experience there- 
with the past season. I had three decamping 
swarms that left my apiary. I had hived the 
first in the forenoon, on the day it swarmed ; but, 
at about four o’clock in the afternoon, it de- 
camped for parts unknown. It got off some dis- 
tance before I got ready with the looking-glass, 
but, to my surprise, the third flash of the sun’s 
rays with the looking-glass mode the bees fly 
round and round, instead of going straightfor- 
ward as before ; and they immediately settled 
upon a tree. The second swarm came off in the 
afternoon. It made no halt to settle, but started 
direct for the timber. I followed it, and brought 
it down the same way. The third one got nearly 
half a mile away, flying on the east side of the 
timber. The sun beingin the west we could not 
use the glass; but, as soon as we got the sun, 
three or four flashes settled it also. I have the 
three swarms thus arrested, and they have all 
done well. So much saved by taking the 
American Bee Journal, say at least thirty dollars 
in one season. 

I tender my thanks to IgNoramvus for the 
publication of the looking-glass theory. But 
this is not all. There are many other instructive 
articles in the Journal very useful to bee-keepers. 
I love the Bee Journal, as it encourages and 
builds up the bee-keeper. It is as valuable in 
that respect as a class-meeting is to Christians. 
1 value it much ; it will pay any man to take it, 
even if he has only one colony. 

My bees did well the forepart of the season ; 
but the latterpart was toodry. I have seventy- 
six colonies, in good condition, all in Langstroth 
hives. I will here say, to my brother bee-keepers, 
that I live six miles north of the City of Lincoln. 
Should any of my brothers travel this way I 
would be pleased to have him call and see me. 
I entertain bee-keepers free, except they should 
be engaged in selling the sixth secret of bee- 
keeping. 

Jos. L. HitsHEr. 

Lincoln, Iils., Dec. 15, 1870. 








[For the American Bee Journal ] 


Pollen from Spanish Needles. 





Mr. Eprror :—On page 167 of the Journal for 
this month I see that, speaking of bees working 
on Spanish Needles, J.5. McKernan says, “I do 
not think they will touch it.’’ 

Now I wish to inform him that I know they 
will. When my bees were about quitting the 
buckwheat I discovered they were bringing in a 
considerable quantity of pollen, which was not 
like that they got from buckwheat. So, about 
nine o’clock in the morning, I went to the buck- 


wheat, and not a bee could I see on it; but Isaw | 


a cluster of Spanish Needles in full bloom and 
the bees on it thick, with the kind of pollen on 


| 





their legs which I had seen them bringing home. 
I saw the same several times subsequently. 
J, M. Berry. 
Bloomington, Ind., Jan. 9, 1871. 





{For the American Bee Journa! } 


Answer to Puzzle for Young Bee-keepers. 





Mr. Epiror :—There is little of anything in 
the Journal that escapes my gaze. 1 give an 
answer tothe puzzle for young bee-keepers, in the 
January number, page 164. 

There was 2,400 honey bees in their home, and 
eight in the humbler’s home; and two, or the 
fourth part of the latter, would be equal to the 
12,000th part of the former. 


3 | 24,000 
1000 | 8,000 
4/8 

2 | 24,000 

~ 12,000 


Puzzle No. 2. 


Suppose A. to have a certain number of 
swarms of bees, B. says to A. give me ten of 
yours and I will have as many as you. No, says 
A., but do you give me ten of yours, and I will 
have just as many again as you. What number 
had each ? 

Jd. BH. 


Breesport (N. Y.), Jan. 8, 1871. 





aca eeiianenian 
[For the American Bee Journal.] 


That Puzzle. 


The puzzle for young bee-keepers is a puzzle 
for old ones also. Fucus does not furnish data 
enough to draw a solution from. The numberof 
humble bees may be 4, 8. or 12, or any multiple of 
4, and the number of honey bees may be 12,000, 
24,000, or 36,000, or any multiple of 12,000. Thus, 

Suppose the honey bees to be 12,000, then one 
third of that, 4000, is as many thousands as there 
are of humble bees, or 4; and one-fourth of 4 
is 1, which is the twelve thousandth of 12,000, 
the number of honey bees. And so with 24,000, 
36,000, 48,000, or any other number which is a 
multiple of 12,000. A question which may be 
solved so many ways amounts to nothing. 

H. W.S. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 13, 1871. 





[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Correction. 





At page 159 you make me say I found ‘‘up- 
wards of twenty queen cells.’’ This I should not 
have thought extraordinary or worthy of remark. 
I said ‘‘upwards of twenty queens,’’ which I 
thought somewhat rare. 

TyYRo. 

Ontario, Canada, January, 1871. 
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Washington, Feb., 1871. 








0G" Want of room, and the late period at which 
some were received, compels us to omit a large num- 
ber of communications this month. 


OS We are requested to state that on all letters 
mailed for Canada with only three cents postage paid on 
them, full postage (ten cents) is required to be paid 
when they are received there—just the same as though 
no postage had been paid onthem, when mailed in 
the United States. Butif six cen's postage is prepaid 
on them, they go through to their destination with- 
out further charge. 





O0S~ We shall be able to give our readers, in an 
early number of the JouRNAL, a full account of a new, 
and it is said well tested, mode of safely introducing a 
queen into acolony, without the trouble of previously 
removing the old queen, or searching for and destroy- 
ing a fertile worker, ifsucha ‘‘ troublesome customer ”’ 
has usurped or acquired dominion of a hive. The 
device used is simple and cheap; and if found to be 
efficient—as we are assured it will be, by those who 
have employed it—it will greatly facilitate operations 
in bee culture, as well as prevent losses and annoying 
dieappointments. 





The Convention of bee-keepers which is to meet at 
Cincinnati a few days hence, is convoked at the spe- 
cial instance of Mr. H. A. King, evidently under the 
impulse of some fancied grievance, and with the 
obvious intent to secure and promote his own interest 
under the guise of an ostensible extreme solicitude 
for the advancement of bee-culture. As he has thus, 
from the outset, made himself peculiarly prominent 
in the matter, it is only right and proper that he 
should be and remain for the Convention a conspicu- 
ous object of regard, as connected with the purpose 
of their assembling. Thisis butfair. Heis, besides, 
the publisher, and claims to be the author, of a trea- 
tise on bee-culture, and likewise the patentee—thrice 
repeated—of a hive by himself puffed and lauded to 
the skies... Now the claims and pretensions of suc 1a 
man are fair and fit subjects of consideration by the 
respectable and intelligent body of practical apiarians 
thus called together through his instrumentality. If 
those claims and pretensions are valid, let them be 
endorsed and sustained ; if not, let them be pronounced 
and denounced as a fraud and a swindle. And Mr. 
King himself should not only not shun, but seek, and 
eagerly embrace the coming opportunity to vindicate 
his title to the character he has assumed and the posi- 
tion he seeks to occupy. In his book, speaking of his 
hive, he says :— 














| 


| 


“The hive embodies two series of improvements. 
The first was the result of the inventive skill of 
several persons whose inventions were purchased and 
combined in this hive, and secured by letters patent, 
November 24th, 1863. The last series of improve- 
ments, including our improved movable comb frame, 
patented October 10th, 1865, originated from a dis- 
covery deduced from carefully-conducted experi- 
ments, which seems destined to revolutionize all 
other systems of bee-keeping. This discovery clearly 
reveals the cause of the imperfection which has here 
tofore existed in all movable-comb hives (our own not 
excepted). But our latest improvements completely 
remedy these defects, and considering the past popu- 
larity of the hive, place its future supremacy beyond 
question. It could hardly be expected that perfection 
would be reached in the first movable-comb hive in- 
vented in this country. (n the contrary, we have 
demonstrated by close observatica and careful experi- 
ment that this very point now claimed by the inventor, 
viz. : the shallow space between and above the top-bars 
of the frames is the direct cause of a great waste of 
animal heat, requiring an increased consumption 
of honey in winter, besides retarding early breeding 
in the spring, and frequently entirely preventing a 
commencement being made in the surplus honey 
boxes.”’ 

Now here are divers broad claims intermingled with 
sundry well rounded assertions, which somehow get to 
be understood by the purchasers of rights, as covering 
still broader assumptions, and as conveying privileges 
that cannot be ‘‘nominated in the bond.’? Hence it 
becomes the duty of a fair-minded inventor to avail 
himself of any favorable occasion to explain matters 
and put himself rectus in curia. Let Mr. King do 
this; let him show to the Convention, or to a Com- 
mittee, 

First.—What his several patents cover, that is of 
any value to a hive, or to bee-culture, and was new 
when patented. 

Secondly.— W hat peculiar feature, device or arrange- 
ment it is, that gives his hive the ‘“‘supremacy ” 
claimed for it; and that such feature, device, or ar- 
rangement is covered by his patent or any one of them. 

Thirdly.—In what consists the grand ‘“‘ discovery ”’ 
on which the patent of October 10th, 1863 is based, and 
which, according to the book, is such an essential 
matter as ‘*‘ seems destined to revolutionize all other 
systems of bee-keeping.”’ 

Fourthly.—How the omission of ‘‘ the shallow space 
between and above the top-bars of the frames,’”’ to 
prevent ‘‘a great waste of animal heat, requiring an 
increased consumption of honey in winter,’? squares 
with the object of “‘ leaving a cavity above the frames,”’ 
**to absorb the moisture arising from the bees in 
winter ?”’ as stated by him on the preceding page. 

The advantages and superiority of the hive in 
question have been so long, so loudly, and so exten- 
sively ding-donged in the ears of the bee-keeping com- 
munity, that a reasonable curiosity bas been excited 
to know whether there is anything more than sound 
in it. Its inventor will doubtless be present at the 
Cincinnati Convention. That Convention will be 
com posed of many earnest, intelligent and experienced 


_ bee-keepers, certainly not prejudiced against the hive 
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oras its inventor, but not improbably—at least as to 
part of them—somewhat prepossessed in its favor. He 
could hardly ever select or obtain a fairer, more com- 
petent, or more honorable tribunal to investigate and 
adjudicate his case; and if he has a valid patent on 
any useful invention or discovery, he is entirely safe 
in submitting it to such a body. It is moreover the 
appropriate function of such bodies to scrutinize and 
judge of such matters; though special pains may be 
taken to inculeate the idea that they ought not to 
meddle therewith. That is a false position. It is 


| 


| 








air. The night before I moved the hives in, there 
came on a snow storm that blew the cellar about half 
full of snow, which was melting, and made things 
rather moist. Ishovelled out the snow, and placed my 
hives in position, none of them nearer than two feet 
of the bottom of the cellar. I sowed about two 
bushels of fine lime all around on the bottom and 
walls of the room, removed the tins from the 
honey-boards, and elevated cover just far enough not 
to admit mice; and then attended strictly to the ven- 
tilation of the room. One other item I wish to add, 
before sum up. I put about one table-spoonful of 


| saleratus to the last six quarts of syrup fed to the 


within their proper province—not to invalidate a | 
| order; and I realized sixty swarms and sixteen hun- 
| dred pounds of box honey the ensuing summer. The 


patent ; but to ascertain what the patent covers, and 
in what the merits of a hive consist. But there need 
be no controversy about this point. 


extent of his patents, and of the utility of his in- 
ventions, he need not fear the result of an ex- 
amination, and should 
have purchased rights from him, ask for one and be 
ready and willing to show his record to the body he 
has been so so.icitous to convene. 
coming when the bee-keepers of the country, to pro- 
tect themselves from the depredations of swindling 
dealers in humbug contrivances, will demand that 


If Mr. King is | 
fully persuaded in his own mind of the validity and | k 

| years previous to January, 1870, the credit side was 
| $553.95 ahead. 


in fairness to those who | 


The time, too, is | 


whatever is presented for their countenance and | 


patronage, shall be submitted to competent and im- 


partial judges, for thorough investigation ; so that | 


thenceforward every tub may stand fairly and 
squarely on its own hottom, and those that have no 
bottom may speedily go to the bottomless pit of pub- 
lic condemnation and contempt. 





Periodicals Received. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE AND REVIEW,” a miscellany 
of useful knowledge and general literature. Philadel- 
phia. 

‘-OLp ann NEw,” a well edited monthly, with a 
capital Christmas number extra. Boston. 

ScrRIBNER’s MoNnTHLY,” full of choice reading 
matter, profusely illustrated. New York. 

‘*Goop HEALTH,” with many instructive and usefuy 
articles worthy of careful »erusal. Boston. 

> —____— 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BEE JCURNAL. 


Tonica, Ills., Dee. 17, 1870.—I asked you in the 
fall of 1868, whether I should allow my bees to slide 
out, or feed,—the twenty-two stands not having 
enough to stem the winter. You advised me to feed. 
It was then late in October, but I purchased a barrel 
of sugar, at an expense of thirty-seven dollars, and 
fed it to my twenty-two stocks as fast as the bees 
could carry it below. I wintered them in a cellar 
under a part of dwelling, prepared expressly for the 
purpose ; and, when placed in their winter quarters, 
they altogether had not two pounds of sealed honey, 
—fourteen of the hives not having even a single cell 
sealed. I expected serious results, thinking that, ac- 
cording to theory, their food would sour on their 
hands, and that consequently the bees would sour in 
mine. The cellar being new, the walls were not dry, 
and I had left the windows out to allow circulation of 





bees. Now, the result. -My bees were in their win- 
ter-quarters four months, and came out ALL in good 


sixty swarms all wintered through to the spring of 
1870. 
I keep a full account of my apiary, and for the two 


In those two years was included the 
poorest season (1868) I ever knew for bees; and at 
the time mentioned (January, 1870,) I had on hand 
over two hundred new empty Langstroth hives, the 
cost of which had been charged to apiary account. I 
think it paid ME to feed my bees that time. 

The Journal is still a welcome visitor; but at times 
I think there are some things in it which had better 
been “respectfully rejected.”?> What say you?—E. 
H. MILLER. 

[Aye, there’s the rub! ‘* Du liegt der Has, im 
Pyeffer!? We may, and doubtless do, oftimes “ re- 
spectfully reject’? what others would ardently de- 
sire. ‘*Many men, many minds” is a saying as 
true as it is trite. Some readers like one class or 
description of articles, and some another. This is 
by no means singular. Thus, during the late joy- 
ous yule season, some lads chose pluincake and 
crumpets, while others eagerly grasped gingerbread 
and jumbles. There’s ‘‘no disputing about taste,” 
—that’s the onlything certain. It hasever been thus, 
too; for already in our early school days, many a 
good long year ago, Horace told us that even in ** the 
high and palmy state of Rome,’ he had becn regu- 
larly puzzled in the same manner, and forced to ex- 
claim, in his quandary,— 

*Quid dem? quid non dem? 
Renuis quod tu, jubet alter!” 

Solomon was the only true philosopher we ever 
heard of. He taught that there is atime and place 
for all things ; and would unquestionably have made 
a capital cook or a super-excellent editor. He would, 
on the one hand, have given leeks to the Welshman 
and onions to the crommuophagist; and, on the 
other, have shared among the sober-minded and the 
jocular, ‘‘ the logic, aud the wisdom, and the wit.’ 
Yet, if his motly crew of guests had all to be regaled 
from the same platter, or bis multitudinous horde of 
readers to be interested, entertained or instructed by 
the same page, we rather surmise that he, too, would 
have found his best endeavors fruitless, and been con- 
strained to reiterate his well-known dolorous lament, 
—‘* Vanity of vanities: all is va: ity!’? Let that con- 
sideration give us comfort, courage, and confidence. } 

MILLEDGVILLE, Ills., Dec. 18.—I like the Journal 
very much, having been a subscriber for three years, 
and I guess you might put me down for life. Long 
live the American Bee Journal !—F. A. SNELL. 

Woonpstock, Vt., Dec. 19.—I now have the first 
three volumes of the Bee Journal bound, and wish to 
get the others bound also. Please send me the miss- 
ing number, Vol. IV., No. 10.—G. P. Coss. 

SoutHuport, N. Y., Nov. 22.—I have two hundred 
and thirty colonies of bees. A Bee-keepers’ Conven- 
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tion will meet at Elmira, N. Y., Jan. 18th, 1871, to 
continue two days. Apiarians of Southern New York 
and Northern Pennsylvania are urged to be present, 
and all interested in the science of bee-culture, to aid 
by their presence and co-operation.—A. D. Gris- 
WOLD. 


Pontiac, Mich., Dec. 22.—I keep my bees on the 
top of a two-story house in this city, having no other 
place to keep them conveniently. I would like to be 
informed of the best plan to keep bees from swarm- 
ing naturally.—J. Dawson. 


Soutp Newsury, Ohio, Dec. 23.—I must say that I 
am being highly pleased with the constant visits of the 
American Bee Journal, but wish they came oftener. 
Bees have had a good season here. ‘The bee scourge 
left me with one swarm last spring. I put that into 
a hive that I *‘ got up’? somewhat similar to the Bay 
State Hive, and the handful of bees increased to a 
large swarm, and gave eighty-five pounds of box 
honey.—J. L. War. 


Norta CHarveston, N. H., Dec. 26.—The past 
season here has not been favorab!e to bees, though it 
opened gloriously. Theearly and protracted drought 
made the harvest a short one. Not much honey was 
gathered after the first of July. I got only a little 
over one hundred pounds from twenty swarms. Yet 
in some localities, not ten miles off, the timely 
showers made the season more than an average.— 
E. WHIPPLE. 


SAYBROOK, Ills., Dec. 26.—I have only few bees, but 
they have done the best of any in this section of the 
country, in the way of storing honey. They worked 
on a small purple-flowered weed growing in the wet 
ground. It seemed to be very rich in huney. Will 
try and send you a specimen next season.—W. H. 
Bal. 


BLOOMFIELD, Iowa, Dec. 28.—The past scason has 
not been a very good one, either for honey or swarms. 
There was the fewest natural swarms that I have 
known for several years, I increased my number 
one-third by artificial swarming ; that is, ] made one 
from everytwo. ‘lhose that have box hives and logs 
get no surplus honey at all. My bees, with as good 
eare as I know how to give them, gave me only 
thirty-two pounds surplus to the stock, and they are 
all in good movable comb hives. I will try to do 
better next season. I would have liked very much 
to have been at the National Bee-keepers’ Convention, 
at Indianapolis; but business and other causes kept 
me away.—J. P. FoRTUNE. 


Irvine, Ills., Jan. 5, 1871.—I like the American Bee 
Journal very well. Bees did very poorly in this part 
of the country the past season.—W. H. Hopson. 


GREENFIELD, Ills., Jan. 5.—The bee season was a 
very poor one here last year. In the spring the weather 
was cold till about the middle of June, and colonies 
were very weak. In the swarming season I got only 
two swarms from twenty-seven stands. After June 
drought set in, and very hot weather through July 
and Angust, and nearly all the honey gathered was 
consumed, till in September a little was stored; but 
without feeding the most of my stocks will perish. 
My Italians laid up as much as will carry them 
through the winter. On the 4th of September, I got 
aswarm from one of my Italian stocks. On the Ist 
of September, I had examined the same hive, and 
found it full of young brood sealed over, but no 
honev, as that was all required for the young. 
Through the fall the weather was too warm. The 
September swarm is still alive, but has no queen, and 
the two summer swarms will not survive the winter. 


Farmers have told me that they found some tree in © 











the woods with bees in it, but no honey. So there 
is a poor prospect for bees here. I will report in 
the spring.—J. WAHL. 


Nesraska City, Kansas, Jan. 5.—I would rot do 
without the Journal if I could, which is quite doubt- 
ful, so long as I keep becs.—O. Harman. 


WortTuHineton, Pa., Jan. 5.—I cannot do without 
the Bee Journal, and can only hope the day will soon 
come when it will be able to visit us more frequently. 
—J. W. Barciay. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 9.—You have my best 
wishes for the success of the Journal; and now, as 
others have done, | will state to you in part iny suc- 
cess in bee-culture. I commenced the season with 
twenty-two stocks, five of which were very weak, and 
being in common boxes, I did nothing for them more 
than I did for all my bees. I fed them, like the others, 
liberally with sugar syrup till the fruit trees came into 
bloom. But it took them the whole season to re- 
cruit, so that I had really only seventeen stocks with 
which to begin operations. These I have increased 
to thirty-five, all well-stored for winter; and have 
taken in surplus honey twelve hundred and sixty- 
three (1263) pounds. As it would take too much 
time to give you a minute account of my every 
swarm, I will give you a statement of one hive. ‘This 
hive had been fed all winter (like all the others), and 
wintered on its summer stand. It cast a swarm on 
the 15th of May, when apple trees were in bloom; 
after which I took thirty-six boxes of honey, weigh- 
ing 25114 pounds in all, from the old hive, and 123% 
pounds from the new swarm, making an «ggregate of 
324 pounds, which, at twenty-five cents per pound, is 
just eighty dollars; and a new swarm worth, exclu- 
sive of the hive, fifteen dollars; a profit, together, 
from one hive, ninety-five dollars. These two hives 
now contain full forty pounds of honey each, which 
will leave them quite a surplus to start spring opera- 
tions on. I will state that the swarm was hybrid,— 
having a pure Italian mother mated with a black 
drone. If the Italian bees are humbugs, let me be 
humbugged in this way every year, and I will sub- 
scribe for the American Bee Journal, wishing the 
editor a long life with happiness, and that his shadow 
may never grow less.—8. Snow. 


Fenn’s MILLs, Mich., Jan. 10.—Bee-keepers have 
fared poorly in this county, the past season. I am in- 
clined to look for the reason in the fact that there is 
but little white clover, owing to the farmers plowing so 
much that it is killed out. What seems to be desired 
is some plant to supersede red clover, that will afford 
bee pasturage. I have removed to this place, which 
is contiguous to immense swamps on the south and 
considerable timber on the north, in the hope that be- 
tween the two the bees may do better. Besides, | 
hope to Italianize my apiary next spring, hoping they 
will work on red clover. I have just been conversing 
with a neighbor, a German, who takes more pains 
with his bees than any other here. He says that in 
the north of Germany, near the North Sca, where, in 
their mildest winters, they have ice three fect thick, 
they raise lucerne for soiling, and he thinks it would 
answer the purpose here in place of red clover, for 
bees and for manure, though not for hay or pasture. 
I propose to get some alsike the coming season; 
poy I have my fears that the farmers will be slow 
to adopt it in place of red, and that they will run it 
out the same as the white. Would it not be well for 
bee men to turn their attention more to the raising 
of such crops as will afford profit to the farmer and, 
at the same time, pasturage for bees 7—H. Hupson. 


PETTYSVILLE, Mich., Jan. 11.—I have been a reader 
of the Journa! more than two years, and I find I can- 
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not do without it. I think every number worth more 
than the subscription price.—G. THRASHER. 


Sttver Creex, Miun., Jan. 11.—I set out twenty- 
nine swarms of bees last spring, some of which were 
quite weak. My best stock stored twenty-one pounds 
of honey in the hive before the middle of April, be- 
sides fifteen or twenty pounds in the main hive that 
I did not take out. Bees did well till the middle of 
July. After that they gathered very little surplus, 
and built no comb, though they filled their hives for 
the winter.—S. RowLey. 


| 
J aLpD, N. Y. . 12.—I consider . : ayy os ‘ 
Gotta Buovarito, Y., Jan. 12.—I consider | son's five questions I will give my experience. 


the American Bee Journal second to no publication 
of the kind published in America; and no apiarian 
who keeps bees for pleasure or profit, can afford to do 
without it. 


Rockrorp, Iowa, Jan. 15.—The past season, in this 
vicinity, was both good and poor. During nearly the 
whole of May the south wind blew furiously nearly 
every day ; and though bees were brooding rapidly, 
yet in inost localities there were not as many bees in 
the hives on the first of June, as there were on the 
first of May. This nearly ruined the swarming for 
the season. The yield of basswood honey was the 
best I ever saw, and if Novice was favored with as 
good, I don’t wonder he came so near having to use 
his ‘‘ cistern’? to save his honey. The full yield was 
excellent, and bees have gone into winter quarters 
with generally too much honey. Inclosed please find 
two dollars for the Journal another year. I don’t 
know how I could possibly get along without the 
A. B. Journa].—E. BENJAMIN. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Hives at the National Convention. 





There was any quantity of patent bee-hives 
represented at the National Convention at In- 
dianapolis. They were worthless—that is, they 
were not calculated for the honey extractor, and 
a hive that is not so adapted now-a-days is cer- 
tainly behind the times. When will people 
learn that it is impossible to get the same amount 
of surplus box honey (where the surplus room is 
on the top of the hive) in a tall hive, that can be 
got from a hive of medium depth of frames ? 
Then, again, a hive should be so constructed 
that it can, with the standard comb, be divided 
up into four apartments for queen raising and 
wintering surplus queens, and still have the 
comb in a compact form, so that every part of it 
can be occupied with brood in the breeding 
season. This cutting up comb to fit into small 
nucleus boxes does not pay the common bee- 
keeper. Take, for illustration, the Alley frame, 
ten inches wide and eighteen inches high. Who 
cannot see that it is impossible to get a queen to 
breed on «al parts of such a comb, when placed 
singly in a nucleus box? And the same can be 
said of the long, shallow Langstroth frame. 
Now, cut those frames in two, and place the two 
halves together, side by side, and we have the 
same comb in good shape for breeding and queen 
raising. I think any one can understand this 
without further illustration. Now, gentlemen, 
you wish me to recommend your hives to new 
beginners. I cannot do it, with my understand- 
ing of what a hive should be. All your little 














fixtures are made to gull the uninitiated. Prac- 
tical bee-keepers want none of their added ex- 
pense. 
EvisHa GALLUP. 
Jan. 5, 1871. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Response to Inquiries. 





Mr. Epitor :—In answer to W. P. Hender- 


1st. Honey Extractor. I use one with wooden 
case, rack with wooden bottom and ends, sides 
wire, geared, home-made. Cost $4.00. Works 
well with full frames, but very inconvenient for 
emptying broken combs. Besides, I do not like 
any wood about honey ; it will shrink and absorb 
the honey, ete. 

This honey extractor question I would like to 
see discussed in the Journal. I want a machine 
that will accommodate any size of frame, empty 
broken comb—with close top to keep out flies, 
ants, wasps, etc.; the honey to run into an 
outer case, so that the operator may save honey 
in small or large quantity, as may be desired ; 
the frame to hang within the case in the same 
way it would hang in a hive ; the wire frame to 
open at the side by some contrivance to permit 
broken comb to be placed side by side, and then 
closed and put on the arms for revolving. These 
are my requirements for the honey machine. 
Can I have them ? 

2d. Most persons prefer to let the bees begin 
to cap the honey before emptying with the ma- 
chine. My experience this fall has convinced me 
it is a waste of honey. I shall empty, next sea- 
son, fast as filled. I emptied one hive about the 


| 7th of September, and twice after that date. 


After that they filled and capped over sixteen 
frames, 9} inches by 14}. 

3d. Honey must be evaporated by the bees in 
a natural way, or it must be done artificially by 
putting it into jars, tying over the top open do- 
mestic muslin, placing the jars in a shady place, 
and kept at the same temperature it would be in 
the hives. The best and cheapest way would be 
to have a vessel made so that a washing boiler 
would fit into it steamer fashion, bring the honey 
to boiling heat, and then put it into air-tight 
jars so it will not candy. 

4th. Yes, turn slow. The brood will remain 
in the comb. 

5th. Yes, when honey is scarce, and you have 
to operate at such unseasonable times. When bees 
gather honey abundantly they do not trouble. 

FREDERICK CRATHORNE. 
Bethlehem, Iowa, Dec. 14, 1870. 


—— we 





Those bees which are exclusively inter- or sub- 
tropical seem furnished with larger capacities for 
fulfilling the special mission to which the family 
is appointed. Their pollenigerous and honey- 
collecting organs are peculiarly adapted both to 
the structure and the luxuriance of the superb 
vegetation of those regions, and to which they 
seem distinctly limited.—SHuckarD. 
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Publication Law. 





All newspapers and periodicals published in 
this country are governed by the laws of the 
United States, and consequently look to jfro- 
tection therefrom. When a subscribers name is 
entered on the list by his direction, it is entered 
there for all time, unless be expressly stipulates 
that the paper shall cease to be sent to him after 
a definite period, or subsequently directs its con- 
tinuance, having previously paid all arrearages. 
The following is a brief compend of 


Tue LAw oF NEWSPAPERS AND PBRIODICAIS 


1. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, are considered as willing 
to continue their subscription. 





Of those who were early connected with the 
agricultural press of our country, but one re- 
mains: the venerable though still active and 
vigorous of the Country Gentleman, Imther 
Tucker, Sr. Fessenden, and Skinner, and Buel, 
and Bement, and Colman, and Hill, and Holmes 
—pioneers in the cause of improved agriculture, 
and earnest advocates for intelligent and skilful 
labor, are all gone. At that time there was but 
one agricultural society in Maine, and but three 
or four in the United States. Now, there are in 
Maine one vigorous and useful State Agricultural 


| Society, twenty-nine incorporated county agri- 


cultural societies, a Board of Agriculture, and 
no less than seventy organized Farmers’ Clubs: 


| while almost every State in the Union has its 
| State Agricultural Society, and county, district, 


2. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their | 


papers from the post-office to which they were 
ordered to be sent they are held responsible until 
their bills are settled, and their papers ordered to 
be discontinued. 

3. The Courts have decided that refusing to 
take a newspaper or a periodical from the post- 
office after ordering it, or leaving it uncalled for, 
is prima facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


Every one will see from the above that to | 


claim a paper has been ordered discontinued 
when arrearages of subscription remained unpaid, 
is by no means valid. 
paper is simply returned, or a letter sent without 


The same is true when a | 


such directions as will enable the publisher to | 


comply with the request. The name of the 
person receiving the paper, and the office to 
which it is sent, must in all cases be clearly 
stated. 


—— ~>e — 


Alsike Clover. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘ Maryland Farmer,”’ 
writing from Cumberland, Md., says—‘‘I have 
been doubly paid my subscription by the infor- 
mation I derived from one single article on the 
cultivation of Alsike Clover. It induced me to 
try it, and I have been more than pleased with 
the result. I wish every farmer in the State would 
adopt the use of it. The pasture, as also the 
hay, cannot be excelled, and I think it superior 
to any other.” 


_a 


‘The Maine Farmer. 





This excellent weekly Journal, published by 
Haman & Badger, Augusta, (Me.,) and edited 
by Mr. 8. L. Boardman, has just issued the first 
number of its 39th annual volume, and signalizes 
the occasion by a considerable enlargement of 
size and new dress. Its leading editorial com- 
prises an interesting view of the history of the 
paper itself, with glances at the contrast afforded 
by the agriculture ot the country now and when 
it was started, from which we make fhe follow- 
ing extract : 

hen the Maine Farmer was established, 


there was but one agriculturist in New England, | 


and but six in all North America. There are 
now eight in New England, and more than one 
hundred within the territory ofthe United States. 





and town societies without number. 
ee 
Bees and Raspberries. 





A correspondent of the Practical Farmer, 
says:—I have a quarter of an acre in raspber- 
ries adjoining my apiary of two hundred swarms 
of Italian bees, and I am very sure the bees were 
a great advantage to the berries. Every blos- 
som produced a berry. I sold between thirty 
and forty gallons of raspberries off the quater 
acre the second and third year after it was 
planted. I value the raspberry highly for its 
honey and fruit, and think of planting ten acres 
next year. 








—— 2 -— ee 


Peahody’s Honey Extractor. 


Bee-keepers 
would do well to send to the undersigned for 
Illustrated Circular before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains testimonials from the most prominent 


desiring Honey ™xtractors 


Bee-keepers in the country who have the 


machine in use. 
Price of Extractor including 2 knives. $15.00 
Knives sent by mail Post Paid. 1.25 
- “ =“ Express. 1.00 
J. L. PEABODY, 


Virden, Macoupin Co., Illinois. 
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GREGORY’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 





Having in former years introduced to the pub- 
lic the Hubbard Squash, American Turban 
Squash, Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, Mexi- 
can Sweet Corn, Phinny’s Water-Melon, Brown’s 
New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled 
Lettuce, and other 


NEW AND VALUABLE VEGETABLES, 


with the return of another season I am again 
prepared to supply the public with Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds of the purest quality. My 
Annual Catalogue is now ready, and will be sent 
Sree to all. My customers of last year will re- 
ceive it without writing for it. It abounds in 
fine engravings, many of which were taken from 
photographs of the vegetables themselves. It 
has not only all novelties, but all the standard 
vegetables of the farm and garden, (over one 
hundred of which are of my own growing,) and 
a carefully selected list of Flower Seeds. 

All my seed is sold under three warrants, — 
Ist: That all money sent shall reach me. 2d: 
That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser. 
8d: That my seeds shall be fresh, and true to name. 
1 invite all to send for catalogues, both for them- | 
selves and their friends. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Jan. 1871, 8t. 





Marblehead, Mass, 





The NEATEST, CHEAPEST and BEST 


SUMMER & WINTER HIVE, 


Securing the straightest combs in the Frames, 
and the easiest frame to remove, with the largest 
space for surplus boxes, is the 


DIAMOND FRAME HIVE, | 
Hives and Territory for sale. 


ga Send stamp for Circular and Price List of 
Pure Italian Queens, Bees and Hives. 


DR. A. V. CONKLIN, 
Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


THE 


New York Observer 


YEAR BOOK 


AND ALMANAC, 


TO BE ISSUED JANUARY Ist, 1871, 





One of the most complete compends of impor- 


| tant information which has ever been compiled 


in this country. It should be in every Library, 
as a book of Reference. 


It contains an interesting History of 
Almanacs, Civil, Commercial, and 
Agricultural Information concerning 
all the Governments in the World ; a GENERAL 
SumMaky of all the BENEVOLENT I[NsTITUTIONS 
and RELIGIous DENOMINATIONS in the World, 
with a complete MinisterntaL Direcrory of 
nearly every Religious Body in the United 
States, a complete List OF ALL THE COLLEGES, 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, MepicaL and Law 
Scuoo.s in the United States. 


Price, One Dollar. 


All persons subscribing and paying forthe NEW 
YORK OBSERVER for one year ($3) will receive 
a copy oj this valuable work 


GRATUITOUSLY. 


Sample copieg of the Observer sent free. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr., & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Mailed to any address, post-paid, on reccipt of price. 
Jan. 1871, 3t. 


PURE ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Having just finished threshing my Alsike 


| Clover, I am now prepared to furnish the readers 
of the American Bee Journal with any amount of 


Pure Seeds, bagged and delivered at the Express 
Office, at the following Low Prices, 100 lbs. or- 
dered at one time, 25 cts. per pound. Less 
quantities at 30 cts. per pound. (American cur- 


rency. ) 
H. M. THOMAS, 


Brooklin, Ontario, Canada. 
Feb. 1871—2t 


